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THE HUMAN SOUL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


=auwdii}ERY many of those who are not Catholics, but who 
ti} profess to hold the doctrines of the ancient creed 
concerning Jesus Christ, have very confused no- 
tions of the mystery of the Incarnation. They 
believe, in a general way, that divinity and hu- 
manity are combined in his Person. But they have no clear 
conceptions of the distinct terms contained in this general state- 
ment. 





THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 


The Catholic dogma of the Incarnation is briefly summed up 
in this formula: “Jesus Christ is One Person, subsisting in two 
distinct natures, the divine and the human. 

In a more full and developed statement, it is the Catholic 
dogma, that the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Only- 
begotten Son of the Father, one with the Father in essence, and 
equal to: him in all eternal, infinite perfections, assumed a dis- 
tinct, perfect human nature, into a personal union with his divin- 
ity, and thus became man. He is, therefore, both God and Man. 
He is God, by eternal generation from the Father; man, by a 
temporal conception and birth of the Virgin Mary. It is one 
and the same Person, who is both God and Man; who created 
the world, and who died on the cross. By divine wisdom and 
power, attributes of his divine nature, he created the world. By 
human faculties, attributes of his human nature, he exercised 
thought and volition in a human mode, he rejoiced and grieved, 
loved his own kind with natural affection, lived a sensitive life, 
obeyed and merited, gave himself up to suffering and the death 
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of the cross. In his human nature he arose from the dead, as- 
cended into heaven, was glorified, and will come again to judge 
the world; and of his kingdom over all rational and irrational 
creatures in the universe there will be no end. 


HERESIES. RESPECTING THE INCARNATION, 


From the apostolic age to the present, this genuine and au- 
thentic doctrine of divine revelation has been corrupted, per- 
verted, and travestied, in every way possible to human ingen- 
uity. 

The heresies which have arisen from this perverse ingenuity 
have assailed the Catholic dogma in every one of its parts. 
They have attacked the divinity, the humanity, the union be- 
tween the two, everything belonging to the historical and theo- 
logical verities which relate to the person, the character, and the 
office of the Lord Jesus Christ. The first three centuries swarmed 
with these heretics. Some of them broached the most fantastic 
theories, and all struck at the very root of the faith. They were 
condemned by the authority of the Roman Church, and by par- 
ticular councils. When the persecution of Diocletian swept like 
a devastating flood over the whole domain of Christianity, and 
the cross of Constantine was displayed as a sign of victory, they 
had pretty much disappeared from the face of the earth. 

But there soon arose new and more formidable hosts of her- 
esy, led by apostate bishops, which rushed against the citadel of 
faith, conquered some of the fair provinces of the church, and 
prepared the way for the great enemy and rival of Jesus Christ, 
Mohammed. 

These great heresies were condemned, under the supreme direc- 
tion of the popes, in the first six cecumenical councils, which have 
placed the Catholic Faith of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
on an invincible basis by their dogmatic decrees and definitions. 

The Arian heresy denied the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, 
ascribed to him an inferior and created nature, superior to that 
of all other creatures and possessing a certain delegated vice- 
royalty from the sovereign and almighty Lord of the world; 
but advanced no distinct doctrine concerning his human char- 
acter. 

When the true and proper divinity of the Son of God had 
been defined by the First Council of Nica, the true and pro- 
per divinity of the Holy Spirit by the First Council of Constan- 
tinople, the dogma of the Blessed Trinity was clearly and ex- 
plicitly declared. 
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Restless and rationalizing spirits in the church next turned 
their attention to the human nature of Jesus Christ. The Nes- 
torian heresy arose. This heresy consisted in a denial of the 
unity of person in the two natures of Jesus Christ. Nestorius 
maintained that Jesus was a mere man, a distinct person from 
the Son of God, and only united with him by a moral union. 
He and his heresy were condemned by the Council of Ephesus. 

Soon after, Eutyches broached a new heresy, the Monophy- 
site. This heresy maintained that not only is there but one 
person in Jesus Christ, but also only one nature, the humanity 
having been mingled with the divinity and absorbed by it. This 
heresy was condemned at Chalcedon. 

Before the date of these heresies, Apollinaris had taught 
that there was no human, rational soul in the human nature of 
the Lord, its place being supplied by the divine Word. 

Later on, the Monothelites denied that there was a human 
will in the soul of Jesus Christ, and were condemned by the 
Sixth Council. 

All these heresies destroy the mystery of the Incarnation. 
They either take from the Son of Man born of Mary his divine 
personality; or they deprive the Son of God of his human na- 
ture, by avowedly declaring that it belongs to a human person, 
or is absorbed in the divine nature, or destitute of the intelli- 
gent and voluntary activity which is essential to rational na- 
ture. 

The definitions of the first six councils in which these here- 
sies have been condemned and the opposite Catholic dogmas 
have been formulated, have been accepted, not only by the 
Catholic Church, but by the Greek Schismatics, Anglicans, Lu- 
therans, and Calvinists. The Nestorian and Monophysite heresies 
have survived in the East; but the Nestorians agree with 
Catholics in candemning the Monophysite heresy, and the Mono- 
physites condemn the heresy of the Nestorians. 





UNITY OF PERSON AND DUALITY OF NATURE IN JESUS CHRIST. 


It is the creed of universal Christendom, that there is one 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is both God and Man, one Person, sub- 
sisting in two distinct natures, the divine and the human. The 
Divine Person assumed a perfect and individual human nature, 
excluding all separate, human personality. In this human nature, 
he was conceived and born of the Virgin Mary, lived, died, and 
rose again. The union of the divine and human in him is 
called Hypostatic, from the Greek term ypostasis, of which the 
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Latin term jersona, with its derivatives, is the equivalent. In 
this hypostatic union, the human nature exists as a distinct sub- 
stance, for ever, unchanged in specific essence, intrinsically differ- 
ent from the divine nature and unmixed with it. There is no 
mutual transfer of properties between the two natures. Each 
remains what it is in itself, the divine purely divine, the human 
purely human. 

The human nature, being perfect in its own kind, is essen- 
tially and principally rational. It has its vital principle of intel- 
ligence and volition within itself, and is self-active, not a passive 
recipient of motion from an extrinsic mover. That is to say, 
the Divine Person assumed a rational soul into the hypostatic 
union, as one essential constituent of the total human compo- 
site, the perfect humanity, to which he communicated his own 
subsistence. 


RATIONAL SOUL AND BODY BOTH ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN NATURE. 


It is absolutely essential to human nature that it should be 
composed of a rational soul and an organized body. The logi- 
cal definition of man is rational animal. Animal gives his genus, 
rational his specific difference. Take away the rational part, and 
only the animal is left. The same soul being the principle of 
rational, sensitive, and vegetative life in man, the privation of the 
rational soul as animating principle leaves only a corpse remain- 
ing. If the body be not animated by a rational soul, there must 
be another kind of soul as its vital principle, in order to make 
an animal. Such an animal, corporeally similar to man, would 
not be a man, but an anthropoid ape. 

It were unworthy of the dignity of a Divine Person to as- 
sume such a nature, and by doing so he would not become 
man. Man, in order to be man, to have human nature, must 
have his own rational soul. 

And, moreover, the divine nature, being most simple and un- 
changeable essence, cannot enter into composition with any 
created, above all, with any material substance. 

We must admit, therefore, that in the hypostatic union there 
are two spiritual, intellectual substances, co-existing but distinct, 
both terminating in one personal subsistence. 

This is the very centre and the most inscrutable secret of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. We cannot conceive how two 
intellectual natures can co-exist, distinct, and yet united in one 
personality. We have, in ourselves, a conscious experience of 
union between a spirit and body, coalescing in one composite, 
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substantial being. Yet, we do not understand it.- The Athana- 
sian Creed says: “As the rational soul and the flesh is one man, 
so God and man is one Christ.” This is only an analogy, and 
a very imperfect one. It helps a little to apprehend how one 
person can operate in two natures. We say of a man, he rea- 
sons well and he rides well. But he does not reason with his 
limbs, or ride with his intellect. So, we say of Jesus Christ; he 
raised himself from the dead by his divine power, but arose in 
his human nature. Nevertheless, the obscurity is not removed 
from the idea of a perfect rational nature, having no separate 
personality, co-existing with the divine nature in a hypostatic 
unity. Further explanation is necessary, in order to obtain, not 
an adequate, but a partial understanding of that which is de- 
fined in the Catholic dogma. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN RATIONAL NATURE AND PERSON. 


The difficulty in conceiving one person subsisting in two na- 
tures in Jesus Christ arises from its unique character as a psy- 
chological fact. There is nothing similar to it in all the range 
of spiritual being. With this one exception, nature and person 
are inseparable in the human species. Probably, it is impossible 
for any created spirit to give personality to any other than his 
own individual nature; and this capacity belongs only to an 
Infinite Person, as the possibility of subsisting in a plurality of 
persons exists only in the Infinite Essence. 

In every individual man, to have human nature and to be a 
person are concepts, which are distinguishable in the mind; but 
in the real subject nature and person are not two distinct enti- 
ties. The concept of person adds something to the concept of 
existing, individual, rational nature. It expresses the last com- 
plement of its distinct, substantial being; but it adds nothing 
to its essence, properties, and qualities. It expresses a mode of 
being, in which the human substance, existing 7” itself, as the 
undermost subject of all its attributions, subsists dy ztse/f, as its 
own final and complete term. This mode of personality results, 
ipso facto, and‘as it were springs spontaneously out of the na- 
ture constituted in its substantial being. It is only necessary 
that it be left to itself, not taken possession of by a higher 
being, in order that it may exist by itself. By virtue of this mode 
of personal existence, it belongs to itself, has dominion over 
its free acts, and is the ultimate term to which are referred all 
its phenomena. It is the principle of imputability for everything 
within the scope of its subjective existence. 
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This ultimate principle and term of rational existence is the 
unchangeable, incommunicable £go, which has nothing back of 
it, or on a level with it. This is the Self, always fixed in its 
own identity, the focus of self-consciousness, the actor and the 
sufferer, in all operations and affections of every part of the na- 
ture, mental or bodily. “I am an angel”; “I am a devil”; 
“TI am a king”; “I am a slave”; “I killed a man fifty years 
ago”; “I saved a drowning man this morning”; “I am warm”; 
“I am happy”; “I am sad”; “I remember”; “I hope”; “I 
fear”; “I love”; “I am Henry”; “I am Mary.” This ego 
began in the first instant of the existence of the soul, and will 
continue for ever. No one can get out of it, exchange it for 
another, transfer to another or cast off anything which is im- 
putable to it, or receive from another any such property. 


THE DIVINE EGO IN THE SOUL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


The human nature of Jesus Christ, at the first instant of the 
creation of his soul. in substantial union with the material germ 
of its body, had in it all the requisites for a separate personality. 
There was nothing left out of it, leaving a vacant place for the 
divine nature to made a blending with the human. The soul 
had existence in itself, self-activity, vitality, self-consciousness, 
the faculty of intelligence, will, all super-organic principles of 
rational life, and the animating faculty of organic, sensitive ope- 
rations and affections. All that we call heart in man, and lib- 
erty of choice, were there in perfection. If this perfect human 
nature had only been left by itself it would have become a 
human person, with an ego restricted by its own limits. A 
mere man, although miraculously formed, would have been con- 
ceived and born of Mary, and this Son of Man would not have 
been the Son of God. It was, however, the Son of God who 
became the Son of Mary and of Adam, who lived, died, rose 
again, and will reign for ever in heaven. The humanity of Jesus 
was never for a single instant left by itself, and the mode of 
personality was not permitted to give it a separate subsistence. 
In the act of creation and formation, the Son of God assumed 
this human nature, gave it a divine subsistence, and made it the 
human nature of his Divine Person. Thus, without ceasing to be 
God, without any alteration of his divine nature or mingling of 
the human with it, he became man; “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” 

The intelligent, free, living soul of Jesus Christ, instead of 
finding itself at the summit of consciousness terminated to itself, 
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in its own independent possession, with final self-dominion and 
self-subsistence, brought to a focus in its own proper £go, found 
itself in contact with a higher, a divine Person, in whom was 
its Ego. Not as a mere passive instrument, but as a living, 
active term of a hypostatic union, left as free to move in its 
own orbit, under the control of the divine mind and will, as the 
earth is to turn on its axis while revolving around the sun. 

The £go to which the divine nature is terminated in the Per- 
son of the Word, is the same to which the human nature is 
terminated. 

Our Lord said: “‘ Before Abraham was J am”; and he also 
said: “Give me the glory which / had with thee, before the 
world was.” It is the same go which has the consciousness 
of eternal existence and of a glory coeval with that of the 
Father, and at the same time a desire and expectation of a 
glorification to come but not yet received. He said: “I and 
my Father are One”; and therefore having one will; yet he 
said also: “ Not my will, but thine be done.” He always makes 
a personal distinction between himself, the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit; but never between the Son of God and the Son of 
Man. The Son of God was the Son of Man. All the acts and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ are really and not merely nominally 
imputed to his Divine Person. He who operated divine things 
by his divine nature operated human things by his human na- 
ture, and performed theandric works by the concurrence of both. 
As man he wept for Lazarus, as God he raised him from the dead. 
In that resurrection, he went to the tomb, he commanded the 
dead man to come forth, he restored life to the corpse; human 
and divine acts concurring together to produce one effect. 


THE HYPOSTATIC UNION A MYSTERY. 


It may be objected that the hypostatic union of the rational 
soul of Jesus Christ with the divine nature is incomprehensible and 
even inconceivable. Of course it is. It is a mystery, connected 
with the deeper mystery of the subsistence of the One Divine Es- 
sence in Three Hypostases. Human psychology presents but one 
faint analogy. Our £go is in the intellect, the eye, and the 
hand; it has at once rational and sensitive cognition, is the sub- 
ject of spiritual and animal life, actions and passions. But this 
does not come near the inscrutable fact, that One Person elicits 
acts of infinite and finite intelligence, infinite and finite volitions, 
acts of divine and of human love. The mysteries of the Chris- 
tian Creed are revealed to faith, which is an assent of the mind 
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exclusively founded on the testimony of God; not disclosed to 
reason, which is based on self-evidence and demonstration. 

Whoever hesitates to assent to truths above reason on the 
veracity of God may as well give up the profession of Chris- 
tianity. There is nothing for him to profess consistently but 
pure rationalism. Let him try, then, to find or invent a philoso- 
phy, in which he can understand all things in their deepest 
causes. This will prove to be, as it always has been, a disap- 
pointing and baffling search. For philosophy, in all its branches, 
the physical sciences included, will suggest problems which it 
cannot solve, and his mental balloon will carry him out of the 
atmosphere of knowledge into the circumambient spaces of the 
unknowable and incomprehensible. If he persist in letting his 
little gas-bag carry him where it will, he will become asphyxiated 
by scepticism and intellectual despair. 

The mysteries of faith are not, however, contrary to reason, or 
completely unintelligible. No dogma is proposed to belief which 
is contradictory to any known truth. A mystery is not self- 
evident or demonstrable to the limited human intelligence. 
Neither is its contradictory self-evident or demonstrable. The 
terms and propositions of which it is composed are intelligible, 
as objects of intellectual apprehension, taken singly and one by 
one. The obscurity hangs over their mutual relations and har- 
monies. Moreover, the motives of credibility are rational, and 
the motives of incredulity are irrational. We perceive the single 
orbs of the sidereal heavens, and know that they are all in mo- 
tion. But the principle of their equilibrium and the universal 
law which harmoniously regulates their movements is undiscov- 
erable. In a similar way, we apprehend the brilliant truths in 
the celestial expanse of the divine revelation, although their 
ultimate reason, the co-ordination of all truths in one harmoni- 
ous system, is beyond the scope of our intelligence. 


DIVINITY AND HUMANITY EQUALLY ESSENTIAL TO THE CHARAC- 
TER OF MEDIATOR. 


I am not, however, arguing with doubters and agnostics, but 
with those who believe that Jesus Christ is the Divine Saviour 
of mankind. My main object is, to clear away obscurity from 
the doctrine of the perfect humanity of Jesus Christ, especially 
in respect to his rational soul, and to show how this combines 
with the doctrine of his divinity. They are correlated and in- 
separable, one as essential and important as the other, in a true 
idea of the office of Jesus Christ as Mediator. 
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Unless Jesus Christ were God, his human character and hu- 
man acts would not raise him above the level of the prophets 
and apostles of God. He would not have power to save man- 
kind. Having a finite value, his merits would not suffice for 
gaining a universal grace of an infinite worth, his death would 
not be an adequate atonement for the sins of the world, his 
blood could not wash away sin. Moreover, if his divinity is de- 
nied, it is impossible to find in the gospel the traits and virtues 
of the greatest and best of men, or even of an ordinarily wise 
and good man delineated. For, he continually claims to be 
more than man, to be the sovereign lord and judge of the 
world, a pretension fatal to any degree of mental and moral 
perfection if it were not true and just. 

If Jesus Christ were not man, he could not be a Mediator, 
a Saviour, a brother in blood to all men, the second Adam, and 
the head and king of the human race. 


THE GOSPELS, UNLESS INTERPRETED IN THE CATHOLIC SENSE, 
MYTHS. 


The Gospels are mere nonsense, unless they are the vera- 
cious history of the human life of the Son of God become the 
Son of Man. His humanity has no ideal beauty, and no signi- 
ficance, except as the humanity of a Divine Person. Considered 
as the narrative of the life of a mere man, they become a fabu- 
lous, incoherent, incredible romance, like that which the impious 
apostate Renan spun out of his own imagination. 


THE IDEAL BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN CHARACTER OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


When the true idea of Jesus Christ, as one Divine Person 
subsisting in two distinct natures, is firmly grasped, one can ex- 
patiate freely on the wonderful history of his human life on the 
earth. The Gospel is then a Divine Tragedy, which has, and 
could have, no parallel in the creations of human genius. 

It is the portrait of a character of spotless innocence, con- 
summate moral perfection, and entrancing beauty. It is the 
ideal humanity reduced to actual existence, after a type in the 
mind of God, which no human mind could have conceived. 
It is distinctly and perfectly human, superior in degree but not 
in kind and species, to other specimens of excellence in human 
nature. 
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THIS CHARACTER CHIEFLY IN THE SOUL. 



























The outward form of Jesus Christ, his countenance and eyes, 
are beautiful, and his voice melodious. But his chief beauty is 
within, in the soul. Body is in itself only a lifeless, material : 
substance. It has no life or character, except what it receives 
from its animating p?inciple, whether it be the body of a tree, 
an animal, or a man. There is no human life or character com- 
municated to a human body, except from a human, rational 
soul. The distinct, perfect human nature of Jesus Christ has 
already been shown to be an article of Catholic Faith. His 
human soul is the principal and superior part of this composite 
nature. It was the soul which gave winning and commanding 
power to the glance of his eye, beauty to his face, majesty to 
his bearing, and was “sorrowful even unto death.” It is God’s 
masterpiece, and the crown of his creative work; in its pure 
nature a little lower than the angels, but by grace exalted far 
above them in glory, and enshrined in a fitting bodily taber- 
nacle. 

The surpassing loveliness and sublimity of the gospel por- 
traiture of the character of Jesus Christ proves its authenticity, | 
without any need of extrinsic evidence. Such a portrait was , 
impossible, except as drawn from life. It is the original which 
is seen clearly reflected in a crystal mirror. This character au- 
thenticates itself by its intrinsic perfection. The superhuman 
sanctity of Jesus Christ, by itself, makes his entire revelation 
credible. His moral beauty carried away the first Christians 
with an ardent, enthusiastic love which made the church and 
the world incandescent with celestial fire. Its charm seems to 
grow instead of lessening, as time passes, compelling universal 
admiration, even from unbelievers. Next to the divine object 
of the beatific vision, the glorified humanity of Jesus Christ 
will be the chief object of contemplation to the blessed in 
heaven through all eternity. 
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AN HisToric SPOT. 


AN HISTORIC SPOT. 


f ADOUSAC is a little village built upon high 
cliffs and sloping downwards to the bay of the 
same name, “that safe and tranquil harbor” of 
which mention is made by the earliest Canadian 
chroniclers. Jacques Cartier refers to it as early 
as 1535 as “(a haven wherein many vessels might anchor.” The 
bay is a broad and splendid sheet of water. Upon its surface 
anchor now, not the rival fleets of war but pleasure yachts, many 
of them coming thither from distant places, and whole flotillas of 
fishing vessels. 

It is a fine sight to behold it covered with silvery sea-mists, 
which suddenly are dispelled by a bright and glowing sunlight, 
or quivering in the light of summer moons. Sometimes its wa- 
ters are agitated by the plunging of the grampus, these huge 
creatures rising and going downwards again with curious effect. 
Into the bay flows the deep and mysterious and swiftly-flowing 
Saguenay, most famous of Canadian rivers. 

Afar off in the dim distance can be descried in clear weather 
the tin roofs and spires of Cacouna and Rivitre du Loup. Hard 
by are the church and the primitive dwellings of Baie St. Cathe- 
rine, and yonder is the Rivitre des Canards. High cliffs, like 
mountain walls, encircle the bay and line the shores of the Sa- 





guenay. 
Tadousac derives its name from an Indian word, signifying 
Mamelon. “It is a place full of rocks,” says the Jesuit Rela- 


tion of 1646, “so high that one might suppose the giants of 
old, who did battle with the heavens, might have placed their 
scaling-ladders here.” 

The very air at Tadousac is full of blended legend and his- 
tory. The people, simple and primitive in character, preserve 
the aroma of the past, and repeat from father to son the same 
stories of the by-gone. There is a tradition amongst them that 
a wonderful race of giants once dwelt here who, being overcome 
by another gigantic and warlike race, were buried beneath these 
mighty rocks. Truly, in regarding the huge, rugged masses, 
towering heavenwards, one feels that innumerable races might lie 
buried beneath their vastness, their story perishing with them. 
At some distance from the village is a spot known as the 
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Moulin Baude, though no mill exists or ever has existed there. 
It is guarded by two great rocks, known as the Bon Homme 
and Bonne Femme Baude. The place is mentioned by Charle- 
voix, under the same name by which it is now designated, but 
the narrow neck of land which he describes as jutting thence 
into the water has been long obliterated by the encroaching 
tide. 

Upon a rock overhanging the Saguenay is a figure or figures 
outlined in white, known to the guide-books as “the Old Man 
of the Saguenay.” But there is a tradition, quite unauthenti- 
cated, however, that a missionary was thrown from that identi- 
cal rock by an Indian, and that the murderer and his victim are 
perpetuated there in effigy. 

At Tadousac Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of the St. Law- 
rence, moored his vessels more than three centuries ago, and 
thence he sent Roberval to explore the Saguenay. He took 
with him seventy mariners, of whom eight were engulfed in that 
swift and treacherous stream. 

On the beach at Tadousac the Indian women danced their 
dance of welcome for Champlain, the founder of Quebec. Up- 
on the neck of land jutting out into the bay, known as the 
Pointe aux Alouettes, grown wondrously narrow since those days, 
as is asserted, a battle was fought by the same adventurous 
spirits against the Iroquois. The name of Champlain is indeed 
intimately connected with this region. He gave the earliest and 
probably the most accurate account of it. One can recognize 
from his description the mountains “covered with pines and firs 
and cypresses,” the bay broadening out into the St. Lawrence, 
some two hundred miles from the sea, the River Saguenay and 
the various points of land in the environs. The point to the 
south-east he names, because of its dangerous character, Pointe 
de Tous les Diables. It is now more unromantically christened 
Pointe des Vaches. 

There is a picture given in his writings of the royal recep- 
tion given to him at Tadousac by the grand sagamore, Anadabi- 
jou, surrounded by his motley court. The Indians who had ac- 
companied Champlain on a voyage to France acted as interpre- 
ters, and expatiated upon the glories of that fair kingdom, 
whilst the savages, listening, flourished the skulls of enemies 
recently slain in battle. The festival concluded, Champlain 
smoked the peace-pipe and spoke to the Indians in moving terms 
of God and of the mysteries of faith. 

English and French fleets alternately sought the shelter of 
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the bay, during all those years when the struggle for supremacy 
in these North American colonies went on between the two 
great powers. The Basque and Breton fishermen likewise came 
thither, tradition asserts, even prior to the landing of Columbus, 
“to kill whales at Tadousac.” ‘They continued their visits until 
a comparatively late period, often setting at naught the restric- 
tive measures adopted by the authorities. This gave rise to 
many exciting encounters between them and the officials. But 
they usually contrived to continue their contraband trade with 











ENGLISH AND FRENCH FLEETS ALTERNATELY SOUGHT THE SHELTER OF THE Bay. 


the aborigines, who supplied them with furs in exchange for 
necessaries of various kinds or for ornaments. 

Tadousac was indeed, in the early days, by excellence a 
trading-post. The savages of all nations came thither in the 
spring-time with their furs. Fishing and hunting were continu- 
ously carried on, so that skins and seal or whale oil were chief 
articles of commerce. A report made by Father Coquart,* one 
of the later Jesuit missionaries at Tadousac, to the Intendant 
Bigot throws some light upon its commercial resources. No 


* From an unpublished manuscript preserved in the archives of St. Mary’s Jesuit College, 
Montreal. 
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doubt he is speaking of a period of less activity than some which 
had preceded it. 

“The post of Tadousac,” he writes, “produces in ordinary 

years only three or four bales of beaver, one to two hundred 
martens, some thirty lynxes, and a few foxes. - The principal 
business at this post is seal-hunting, which is carried on from 
the month of December to the month of March.” He declares 
that the oil amounts to some eighty or ninety barrels a year; 
and continues: “It would be more abundant were there more 
hunters, for it rarely fails when the savages give themselves up 
to it with ardor. Their good will depends no little upon the 
manner in which they are incited thereto by the clerks. 
Ninety barrels of oil should produce from nine hundred to one 
thousand seal-skins, whereas. there are only five or six hundred, 
because the savages keep a great many of them to make shoes 
or to clothe their children, without counting all that are lost by 
their carelessness. It would be easy to increase the number of 
hunters at the post, where there are five young men. The clerk 
at Chicoutimi might be instructed to send orphan boys to Ta- 
dousac.”’ 

Father Coquart, whilst dwelling upon the prosaic details 
which he desires to bring to the intendant’s notice, gives us an 
insight into the life of those times and of that remote hamlet ; 
a spot which was, nevertheless, as a canvas upon which came 
and went the great figures of each era, lending their own color- 
ing to the somewhat wild and sombre landscape. So that at 
Tadousac, as elsewhere in the French colonies, one is tempted 
to believe that the life had always an element of sublimity, and 
was one of uinending warfare. It is difficult to believe, for ex- 
ample, that commonplace details had any part in the splendid 
though iniquitous administration of the haughty Bigot. 

But here is Father Coquart dwelling upon the petty jealous- 
ies of rival clerks at the several posts, and upon their relations 
to each other in the ordering or disposing of the merest triviali- 
ties—here is one who has failed to multiply his talents—that is, 
the resources of his post; and another who developed them most 
effectually. There is Francois Doré, clerk of Tadousac, “who has 
found means to attach the savages to him,” and Joseph Dufour, 
at Malbaie, than whom there could not be found a better farmer. 
Now it is details concerning sheep or pigs or cows, or the ex- 
penses of a primitive household; again, it is urging upon the 
intendant the necessity of retaining the Forge of Tadousac, 
which there is question of removing. What a fine spot of color 
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it must have been in the somewhat gray tones of the landscape, 
what a picture may be conjured up as to the white men and 
savages who frequented it, often, it may be supposed, in noisy 
and eager groups! 

Father Coquart, in dwelling upon the reasons for the great con- 
sumption of food at Tadousac, unconsciously furnishes once more 
strong elements of the picturesque. The savages, half-famished af- 
ter a winter in the woods, throng into the village—some busying 
themselves with the manufacture of boats for the fisheries and 
others assisting in the loading and unloading of ships. For it is 
spring and from over the ocean have come the vessels, long looked 
for by Indian scouts upon the heights, bringing provisions and 
other necessaries for the colonies. How busy must have been the 
scene !—the shore crowded with the eager savages, loading and 
unloading in hot haste, for the vessels may not linger;.and, 
moreover, they are impatient for the food which is to be their 
payment. 

Father Coquart extends his observations to Sept Iles and the 
Ilets de Jeremie, and Ile Verte and Malbaie and Chicoutimi. 
He gives tidings of all the nomadic tribes who inhabited the 
Lower St. Lawrence or the Saguenay shores—Betsiamites and 
Caribou, Mistassinis and Papinachois, and a dozen more, all of 
the Montagnais or Algonquin stock. 

The centre of life at Tadousac was the Mission of. the Holy 
Cross. Many memories of it are concentrated, so to say, about 
a little edifice still standing and in good preservation. It is of 
cedar-wood, with slated roof and quaint belfry. It stands facing 
the shore, the silent witness to the passage of nearly two cen- 
turies. This little church was built upon the site of one which 
had been placed there a century earlier by the Jesuits, and 
which was burned by the Iroquois. 

The Jesuits had come to Tadousac in the wake of the Re- 
collets, but the personality of these latter religious, heroic and 
devoted as they were, seems to have disappeared with their wig- 
wam chapel. But the sons of St. Ignatius remained here un- 
til 1782, when the death of the last Jesuit missionary to Tadou- 
sac is recorded. 

Many of the most famous fathers of the Society of Jesus 
ministered at one time or another at Tadousac. Hither came 
Father Brébeuf, whose memory remains, were it only in the 
story of his encounter with Jacques Michel, the French renegade, 
an incident in which there is so much magnanimous forbearance 
on the one hand, and diabolical malignity, blasphemously ex- 
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pressed, on the other. Here dwelt Father Marquette, the dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi, and hence went Father Albanel on 
his fruitful mission of exploration to the North-west. Here, too, 
Father Crepicul wrote his sketch of the life of a Montagnais 
missionary. Its details of the hardship and suffering to be en- 
dured by those who are thus engaged are actually appalling to 
human nature. 

At Tadousac ministered Father Dalmas, who was to suffer 
martyrdom at Hudson’s Bay, and Father Druillettes, whose sight, 
which he had lost while on the mission to the Algonquins, was 
miraculously restored as he said Mass. Father Le Jeune, whose 
contributions to the Jesuit Relations are, perhaps, the most no- 
table from a literary point of view, was also missionary to Ta- 
dousac, accompanied thither by another future martyr, Father 
de Noue. As they arrived and prepared to say Mass, it is re- 
lated that a soldier accompanying them killed a great eagle at 
its eyrie. Its neck and breast were white, its beak and feet 
yellow, the rest of the body black, and it was as large as a 
turkey. 

Father Laure in his Mission du Saguenay, which was recently 
edited and published by Father Jones, of Montreal, gives a pic- 
turesque account of a sick-call to Tadousac by way of the Sague- 
nay. ‘“ Having as yet no experience,” he writes, “of the danger 
which had to be run on that capricious stream, and being in 
haste, although I had only an old four-seat canoe, I had to 
travel by night. The night was fine, and the full moon gave no 
sign of storm; my two Indian oarsmen slept. Tired of waking 
them every moment, I at last let them sleep, and, taking an oar, 
paddled and steered, letting myself be guided by the course of 
the stream, which aided me. At last one of the savages woke 
and took his oar, begging me to awake the other. I did so, 
and being overcome by sleep in my turn, I leaned my head up- 
on my arm. Scarcely had I slept when I heard some words in 
Montagnais, and I believed that my men were disputing. I arose, 
spoke, and could perceive neither sky nor water nor rocks, only 
a profound darkness caused by a storm which had arisen to the 
north-east. ‘We are lost, father!’ cried they. ‘Let us land, 
my children!’ cried I. No landing-place was to be seen, so 
dark was the night, and besides we were at the deepest part of 
the Saguenay, the clouds thickening around us. Happily, we 
touched the rocks, and as I tried to reach the nearest my foot 
slipped and I fell into the water. An oarsman pulled me out 
and set me upon the pebbly point. There we placed our canoe. 
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S- I admired my two savages, who slept the rest of the night, 
n whilst I felt the blood flow from my leg, which I had bruised 
>» against a rock and which it was impossible to staunch. All 
s my fear was that the storm would carry away our canoe, and 
- then what would become of us? But the Divine goodness 
4 had pity on father and children, who were not ripe for heaven. 

The storm passed away; day at last came. I was surprised to 
r find ourselves in a kind of niche, and I could not help laughing 


at our fortunate misfortune; although the sea at low ebb left 











GOVERNMENT PRESERVES FOR THE CULTURE OF SALMON. 


us at-more than ten or twelve feet above the water. We got 
down our canoe, the chapel and the rest of the luggage, and re- 
embarked. Thence we proceeded to Tadousac.” * 

Only those who have taken the Saguenay trip can appreciate 
this simple narrative. A gloom, a loneliness, an intense solitude 
seem to rest upon that strangely silent river, even in daytime, 
but more especially when night has fallen. The high rocks, 








*From the Mission du Saguenay, by the Rev. P. Pierre Laure, S.J., published in the col- 
lection of rare and hitherto unedited documents, with notes by Rev. A. G. Jones, S.J., of 
Montreal. 
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now gray, now dark red, now white or curiously mottled, rise on 
either hand, weird and mysterious, and together with the still, 
dark stream, so long believed unfathomable, have a peculiarly 
awe-inspiring effect upon the mind. 

Father Henri Nouvel was in charge of the mission when it 
was visited by Monseigneur de Laval. Four hundred Indians 
stood upon the shore to receive the “great chief of prayer.” 
There were tumultuous demonstrations of joy, dancing and sing- 
ing and the discharge of musketry. During the prelate’s stay 
he went from wigwam to wigwam, visiting each member of the 
flock, and it is recorded that he confirmed one hundred and 
forty-nine souls. Tadousac ‘was at that time still mourning the 
destruction of its church by the Iroquois. The church of 1747 
was not yet built, so that the bishop was obliged to officiate in 
a bark hut. 

Father Jean Baptiste de la Brosse was the last, as he is un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable, of the Jesuit mission- 
aries. Born in France in 1724, he entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1740, and came out to French Canada as a missionary in 
1754. There he remained until his death in 1782. For sixteen 
years he was identified with Tadousac and its environs. 

“Tf,” says a Canadian author, “the Micmacs of Acadia have 
faithfully preserved, in everlasting remembrance, the patriarch 
Maillard ; if the ancient Abenaqui tribes of Maine still remember 
the martyr Rasle, the strong race which inhabits the lower St. 
Lawrence have not forgotten the Jesuit Jean Baptiste de la 
Brosse. Of all the missionaries who have exercised the aposto- 
late in the Saguenay district and the regions of the gulf, his 
memory lives in the deepest veneration. His name is to be 
heard everywhere, in the wilds of Lake St. John, on the desolate 
shores of Labrador, in the flourishing villages which line the 
river-shores from Cacouna to the distant confines of Gaspé and 
New Brunswick.’’* 

Another authort remarks that he baptized and confessed 
Frenchmen, Canadians, Acadians, Irish, English, Scotch, Abena- 
quis, Hurons, Malechites, Micmacs, and above all Algonquins. 

His apostolic labors were certainly prodigious, and besides 
the wild journeys on snow-shoes over rugged heights and through 
pathless forests, there is record of preaching and teaching, and 
compiling books in the Indian dialects, and translating parts of 
Scripture into aboriginal tongues, sufficient to have occupied, 
one would fancy, a whole community. But it is not his glorious 


* J. E. Roy, Voyage au Pays du Tadousac. tJ. C. Taché, Forestiers et Voyageurs. 
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life, his heroic virtues, his beautiful and lovable character, 
which are here to be noted. It is rather that wonderful 
personality of his, with its halo of legend and romance, that 
belong to the present subject, because it has enveloped Tadousac 
in the same veil of imaginative interest. 

That old story of his death, told many times in prose and in 
verse, takes possession of the mind in Tadousac and its environs. 
It is as much a part of the place as those desolate cliffs, still 
known as the Jesuits’ gardens, though their aspect has changed 








PASSING THOSE WONDERFUL PEAKS, CAPES TRINITY AND ETERNITY. 


from smiling vegetation to arid dreariness. His figure is as 
plain to the mental eye as Point Rouge, reddening to crimson 
under an evening sky, or as the exquisite Saguenay, transfigured 
by sunsets or moonshines into more than earthly loveliness. 

The little church is, as it were, his monument. There upon 
those self-same altar-steps was found, as legend tells, the pros- 
trate form of Father de la Brosse when the bell of the mission 
chapel, the identical bell still in use, rang out its mysterious 
message of his death. The last evening of his life, again, the 
legend relates, was spent with the officials of the post. More 
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cheerful even than his wont, the father arose at nine o’clock to 
take his-leave, declaring that the next meeting would be in eter- 
nity, for at midnight he would be dead. He begged that, 
no matter what the weather, they would proceed on the morrow 
to Ile aux Coudres to bring thence the curé, who would cele- 
brate his obsequies. And at that mysterious hour of midnight 
the prophecy was accomplished, and Pére de la Brosse lay upon 
the altar-steps dead. The tidings were announced by the super- 
natural ringing of the bell. But not only did that bell ring of 
itself, but the bells of every mission at which the dead priest 
had ever labored. Everywhere the people, on hearing the un- 
earthly tolling, said: “Our good father is no more.” In the 
morning boats went to Ile aux Coudres and found the curé 
waiting on the shore. He, too, had heard the warning bell, and 
had received, moreover, a summons to proceed to Tadousac for 
the interment of his fellow-laborer. 

This legend has persistently lingered in all the parishes of 
the lower St. Lawrence, and is passed from mouth to mouth, 
Indians being still amongst the living whose fathers attested 
having heard the bell. Yet, as regards the hour of demise and 
its circumstances, proof exists in the official register of the 
death of Father la Brosse; that he died, fortified by the rites of 
the church, at five on an April afternoon, the twelfth day of 
that month. The curé of Ile aux Coudres administered the 
last Sacraments and performed the obsequies. 

Another pretty legend relates that some time before his 
death Father la Brosse was at the house of the Seigneur of 
Trois Pistoles, M. Rioux. As he was about leaving the mistress 
of the house, desiring to present him with a token of esteem, 
took from the chimney-piece in the great hall a silver goblet. 
Father la Brosse at first refused to accept so costly a present, 
but so pressing was his hostess, to avoid offending her he ac- 
cepted the gift, with the remark that he would return it when 
he had no longer use for it. 

Time passed, and one day the seigneur, entering the hall, 
perceived upon the chimney-piece the identical goblet which 
had been presented to the missionary. Calling his wife he said: 
“So Father la Brosse has returned the goblet.” Astonished, 
she answered, “No.” But her husband leading her to the spot, 
there was the silver goblet in its place on the chimney-piece. 
Soon after they heard that Father la Brosse was dead. 

In the old church is a marble tablet erected by the clergy 
of the Archdiocese of Quebec to the memory of Father la 
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Brosse, “who died in the odor of sanctity.” A piece of his 
scalp and a fragment of the cedar coffin in which his remains 
were buried are also preserved there, as well as the confession- 
al which he was wont to use. He was buried at the left side 
of the altar, and thither the savages used to come with their 
griefs and their vexations and their hopes, as they used to come 
to the good father himself. And it is related that they re- 
mained there prostrate and motionless awaiting the answer 
from the spirit world. 

A tradition exists amongst the Aaditants of the place that 
a man one day discovered a cave in one of the cliffs. En- 
tering, he came to a door, upon opening which a bright light 
shone out upon him. This they suppose to be the burial-place 
of the Jesuits, wherein they presumably remain in a species of 
immortality. At least their memory so remains at Tadousac. 
The little church with its contents is a precious reminder of 
them. There is the precious Bambino, presented to them by 
Louis XIV. of France, and the pictures on the wall donated 
by the same monarch. There are the wooden candlesticks 
carved by the missionaries, and the tiny, primitive stations which 
they brought from France. The bell in the turret—the same 
which rang in the original church—was supposed by the Indians 
to have been the gift of the sun-god. 

The votive Mass which is said on St. Anne’s day every year 
was promised in perpetuity, by Father Coquart, founder of the 
church, for the soul of M. Noequart, intendant of New France, 
who had been a signal benefactor of the mission. This year, 
as usual, the edifice was thronged to overflowing, and there was 
a numerous assemblage upon the steps and road outside, while 
the Mass was being celebrated. 

A leaden tablet, found about ten years ago whilst repairs 
were in progress, and still preserved at the church, bears this 
inscription, in French, rudely cut into the metal: 


“The year 1747, the sixteenth May, M. Cugnet, Farmer of 
the Post; F. Doré, clerk, Michel Lavoye, building the church, 
Father Coquart, Jesuit, placed me. 

“i, 2) ae 


It is only on St. Anne’s day that the old church is in use. 
A handsome, modern structure stands higher up on the cliff. 
Beside it is the charming little presbytery where lives the curé, 
M. Lemieux, so well and favorably known to all visitors to 
Tadousac. 
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Fadousac has not grown much in the centuries that have 
flown since the mission of the Holy Cross was founded. De. 
spite the constant efforts of the missionaries, the Indian popu- 
lation of these regions continued to be a nomad one. Few 
traces of them remain. Scattered fragments of a once numer- 
ous tribe have their habitations upon the cliff, and subsist prin- 
cipally, as do indeed the greater number of the other settlers, 
by hunting and fishing. The white porpoises which here abound 
—and it may be observed, in passing, that they are said to exist 
only in the lower St. Lawrence and in the River Nile—are 





IT IS ONLY ON ST. ANNE'S DAY THAT THE OLD CHURCH IS IN USE, 


greatly in demand, as they are valued at some thirty dollars or 
thereabouts. Trout and salmon fishing have each their season ; 
a few seals appear in the autumn. 

At Tadousac there are the government preserves for the cul- 
ture of salmon. One of the fisheries still bears the ancient 
name of “Le Péche des Jesuites.* It is most curious to observe 
the huge fish leaping in the artificial lake provided for them, 
until November sets them at liberty to return to the deep sea. 
It is said that after their release they frequently hover uncer- 
tainly about the weir, which they have learned to regard as 
home. In the neighboring lake of L’Anse l’Eau, a charming 
spot with thickly wooded and hilly shores, are the young sal- 
mon, delicately pink with silvery scales. They are under the 
especial care of the government inspector of fisheries, M. Catellier. 
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Many other lakes abound in the neighborhood of Tadousac, 
all, it is said, excellent fishing grounds. But none of them sur- 
pass in natural beauty the little Lake Tadousac, clustering up 
among the mountains in a complete solitude. It is a gem of 
natural loveliness with its wild, lonely, verdant shores. 

The village proper consists of one street, where are the few 
shops and dwelling-houses which constitute the primitive muni- 
cipality, as well as some handsome villas occupied as summer 
residences. There is a hotel lower down upon the shore, and 
the large, square, white dwelling built by the Marquis of Duf- 
ferin for his own use whilst he was Viceroy of Canada. There is 
a drive, very bad as to the roughness of the road, but very 
beautiful as to natural scenery. It is known as the “ Concession 
drive,” and is religiously taken by every visitor to Tadousac. 
The boat from Quebec lands near the salmon fisheries, and the 
landing-place is a popular place of resort for summer visitors. 
There are many points of interest in the vicinity, impossible 
here to particularize, and it is but a few hours’ journey up the 
Saguenay to Chicoutimi, passing those wonderful peaks—Cape 
Trinity and Cape Eternity. 

It will be readily apparent that apart from natural beauties, 
which are very great, Tadousac is a place of the past. Its life 
and activity are a century old at least. It exists in the memories 
of a by-gone time. Its hills, its bay, its lovely Saguenay are all 
witnesses of atime and of events that have been. Tadousac is 
essentially an historic spot. 

ANNA T. SADLIER. 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF THE DRINK QUESTION. 


A SUGGESTION TO C. T. A. SOCIETIES. 


mark RUNKENNESS is a disease, and I can cure it.” 
) So says the Dwight physician, Dr. Leslie E. Kee- 
ley, who is either a signal benefactor of his fellow- 
men or one of the most phenomenally success- 
ful charlatans that ever duped a public. If his 
diideniatan, is merely the empty boasting of pretentious empiri- 
cism, he will be remembered for some few decades as a 
notorious prince of quacks; if it is a truthful statement of scien- 
tific fact, he has a first mortgage on a fame that will endure 
through more than one century, and will entitle him to be 
ranked as a worthy compeer of Jenner and Pasteur and 
Koch. 

Reserving for another portion of this paper any discussion 
as to the real merits of the double chloride of gold specific for 
inebriety, let us assume for the moment that it.is a genuine 
medical discovery, that this Keeley cure will accomplish all that 
its advocates claim for it. On.this assumption, it is obvious 
that the universal recognition of the remedy as a mighty force, 
making for the alleviation of human misery and the betterment 
of social conditions, can be a question only of time. That a 
truth will ultimately be accepted is as certain as that “a lie is 
a failure and will be so for ever.” How would the general 
acceptation of this assumed truth affect the moral agencies now 
engaged in battling the evil of intemperance? Granting that 
the abuse of liquor degenerates into a disease; that habitual 
and periodical drunkenness are physical ailments, technically 
termed alcoholism and dipsomania, and that Dr. Keeley can 
effectively cure them, what import will a knowledge of these 
facts possess for our Catholic Total Abstinence Societies? Will 
the utility of these societies be impaired, will their work be 
superseded, and shall we possibly see the disbanding of these 
organizations as bodies whose “ occupation’s gone?” Will moral 
suasion have had its day, and the voice of the temperance 
preacher be stilled in the land? These questions certainly sug- 
gest interesting speculations, but upon their consideration, in 
this place at least, we shall not enter. 
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THE DOUBLE CHLORIDE AND C. T. A. SOCIETIES. 


To turn from the speculative to the practical—what should 
be the present attitude of our C. T. A. societies towards this 
alleged cure for drunkenness? 
suppositions, and viewing the Keeley treatment of inebriates 
simply in that stage of development which it has actually at- 


tained, what is the 
proper and rational 
course for the friends 
of total abstinence 
to pursue relative to 
the Keeley Institutes 
established through- 
out the country? 
Should that course 
be one of active an- 
tagonism, of con- 
temptuous _ indiffer- 
ence, or of friend- 
liness and cordial co- 
operation? As a 
help towards an in- 
telligent and intelli- 
gible answer, it may 
not be amiss briefly 
to examine the 
methods which our 
societies have hither- 
to employed, and 
the results which 
they have succeeded 
in achieving. 

In the excellent 
little Manual of Total 
Abstinence,* prepared 


Putting aside all assumptions or 
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by direction of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, 
the remedies for intemperance are said to be: 


1. Avoiding temptations, such as saloons and keeping drink- 


ing company ; 


2. Taking and keeping the total-abstinence pledge; 


* Published by the Columbus Press, 120 West 60th Street, New York. 
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3. The practice of prayer, and the frequent reception of the 
Sacraments. 

Of the clause, “keeping the total-abstinence pledge,” it may 
be remarked that it embodies rather the end in view than a 
means of accomplishing that end. Keeping the pledge is not 
merely an aid to sobriety—it is sobriety itself; and its attain- 
ment would clearly obviate the necessity of employing any 
other remedy whatever. What shall be said of the remaining 
means mentioned in the MZanua/—avoidance of temptation, tak- 
ing the pledge, prayer, and the frequentation of the Sacra- 
ments? As preventives of intemperance their efficacy will be 
questioned by none; as remedies, the experience of centuries 
has shown, and actual experience is daily showing, that, in a 
very large number of cases, these means are either unemployed, 
or if employed, are sadly inefficient. 

That our Catholic Total-Abstinence Societies are doing mag- 
nificent work for God and country, and that their promoters, 
directors, and members are worthy of all honor, no sincere 
friend of the great temperance cause will hesitate to affirm ; but, 
without seeking to minimize the good which they have effected, 
it must be conceded that their success has been, and is, a suc- 
cess of prevention rather than of cure. As safeguards, forestall- 
ing the making of drunkards, these societies and their methods 
cannot be too lavishly praised; as remedial forces for the re- 
clamation of confirmed drunkards already made, those who know 
them best will admit their comparative impotence. Not that 
many of them cannot point-with legitimate pride to members 
who have been rescued from the thrall of the demon of drink; 
but the proportion of such members to the number of drun- 
kards who may properly be supposed to come within the scope 
of the societies’ efforts is confessedly small. 


THE THREE CLASSES. 


The public to whom the total-abstinence advocate makes his 
appeal, and whom he would fain enlist in his beneficent crusade 
against an admittedly terrible evil, may be divided into three 
classes: those who have never drunk intoxicating liquor; those 
who occasionally drink in moderation, but have not as yet be- 
come addicted to the practice; and, finally, those who are veri- 
table slaves to the drink habit, who incessantly or periodically 
yield to the sway of an appetite which its victims pronounce 
uncontrollable, and which in any case is practically uncontrolled. 
‘The statistics of the C. T. A. Union and similar temperance 
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organizations will demonstrate that the great mass of those 
who form them is made up of recruits from the ranks of the 
first of these classes. Twenty-five or thirty per cent. of their 
members have perhaps been drawn from the second; while from 
ten to fifteen per cent. is probably a generous estimate of the 
number of those who once figured in the third—z. ¢., former 
habitual or periodical drunkards whose reformation is thorough 


and permanent. 
It is undoubtedly a matter for regret that a fuller measure 
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of success does not reward the efforts of the temperance socie- 
ties to reclaim those who stand in saddest need of rescue; but 
the fact of their comparative failure to do so is no argument 
against their methods, nor should the statement of the fact be 
regarded either as a condemnation of such societies, or a dis- 
paragement of their work. Even were these associations un- 
able to point to one member drawn from the second or third 
class mentioned above, to a single moderate drinker or confirmed 
drunkard of whom they have made a total abstainer, they 
would still have a more than sufficient ratson a’étre in the un- 
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deniable magnitude and excellence of the results which they 
have achieved, and are achieving, among the members of the 
first class. Prevention is always better than cure; and no spe- 
cific for drunkenness, however infallible we may suppose it, can 
do away with the need or lessen the importance of societies 
which, in thousands on thousands of cases, render recourse to 
any specific unnecessary. 


A REMEDY NEEDED FOR THE THIRD CLASS. 


On the other hand, it is obvious that a remedy potent 
enough to remove the craving for alcohol which both the 
chronic and the periodical, or “spree,” drunkard assert to be 
too strong for them to overcome, would be an invaluable ally 
to total-abstinence reformers. It is generally admitted that 
this craving or appetite for liquor grows with indulgence to be 
a terrible force, and that if, eventually, it does not actually de- 
stroy the will power, it weakens it to such a degree that in 
a vast number of cases the appetite is virtually irresistible. 
The overthrow or destruction of the appetite in any given case 
would mean the practical removal of the drunkard from the 
third, and heretofore largely irreclaimable class, to the first, 
among whose members our societies are achieving their great- 
est success. Nor would the good offices of the societies be 
supererogatory in such a case, for it is quite conceivable that, 
even with the craving banished, the former drunkard, swayed 
by the memory of that habit which had become second nature, 
or influenced by old associations and unpropitious environments, 
might in time relapse unless buoyed up, supported, and en- 
couraged by just such moral aids as a total-abstinence organi- 
zation affords. And the benefits conferred would be recip- 
rocal, for the enrollment of such a member would prove for 
the organization an added element of peculiar strength. Better 
material from which to mould an efficient member of a total- 
abstinence society and a zealous propagator of total-abstinence 
principles cannot well be imagined than a man who, once a 
confirmed drunkard with all the hideous experience which that 
term implies, has been freed from the insatiable craving for al- 
coholic stimulants, is no longer dominated by the terrible appe- 
tite for drink, and feels no more inclination for liquor than he 
felt previous to his taking his first glass. 


WHAT DR. KEELEY CLAIMS, 


Now, it is precisely this transformation which Dr. Keeley 
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professes his ability to effect. He claims that his treatment ut- 
terly destroys the appetite or craving, leaving the patient, so 
far as any desire for drink is concerned, in just that condition 
in which he was before he took his first step on the down- 
ward path to ruin and degradation. The double chloride of 
gold cure, says its discoverer, bursts asunder the chains which 
for years have held the drunkard in the most abject slavery, 
and restores to him his freedom and his manhood. The claim 
is assuredly an astounding one; and it is not at all surprising 
that, when first made, it was universally scouted as preposterous, 
or that it is still so scouted by those who have not taken the 
trouble seriously to examine the grounds on which it rests; 
but for any one, however sceptical, who undertakes such an ex- 
amination there are in store, to say the least, some unquestion- 
able surprises. As a simple matter of fact, not a week passes 
without witnessing men legally convicted of capital offences on 
evidence far less conclusive than that which proclaims the gen- 
uineness and efficacy of the Keeley cure for drunkenness; and a 
thorough scrutiny of the vast array of testimony in its favor 
would extort a verdict of endorsement from either the most in- 
telligent or the most ignorant body of twelve honest citizens 
that ever sat in a jury-box. 

The writer is quite well aware that not a few readers will 
probably characterize the foregoing sentence in some such terms 
as “the rhapsodical rodomontade of a ranting enthusiast.” Two 
years ago he himself would have pronounced the characteriza- 
tion to be an appropriate one; but we live and learn, or at 
least may learn if we so desire. To the sapient critic who, in- 
stead of investigating the Keeley cure, has contented himself with 
prejudging it—who, starting from the principle that it is sheer 
nonsense to suppose inebriety curable by a drug, has arrived at 
the strictly logical conclusion that the double chloride of gold 
is the worthless nostrum of a quack, it may be mildly suggested 
that critics presumably as sapient as himself have, within the 
past century, triumphantly demonstrated the absurdity of scien- 
tific theories which have nevertheless been reduced to very com- 
monplace facts. Less than a hundred years ago a great many 
clever people said of Fulton: “ Poor fellow, what a pity he is 
crazy!” Still later, an English writer, in so important a publi- 
cation as the Quarterly Review, disposed thus summarily of an- 
other question: “ As to those persons who speculate on making 
railways general throughout the kingdom, . . . wedeem them 
and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice.” The impossi- 
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bilities of one generation are the actualities of the next; and Rey 
the moral is that one may be premature in denouncing a novel his 
theory as well as in accepting it. But this is a digression. Tri 


THE KEELEY CURE COURTS INQUIRY. 


It has been said that surprises await the sceptic or the 
doubter who looks into the Keeley cure; and it may be added 
that, if the investigation be honest and thorough, all incredulity 
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as to the validity of the claims made for the remedy is sure to 
be dispelled. The experience of one investigator may, in this 
connection, prove interesting. Although Dr. Keeley has been 
treating inebriates for some fourteen or fifteen years, the gen- 
eral public knew very little of him or his cure until about two 
years ago. In the latter part of 1890 vague rumors of marvels 
that were being wrought by a country doctor in the little village 
of Dwight began to spread in Chicago; and Mr. Joseph Medill, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, became interested in the matter. 
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Reporters were sent to the village on the prairie; Dr. Keeley, 
his patients, and his “graduates” were interviewed; and the 
Tribune gave publicity to the facts ascertained. Then ensued 
some direct correspondence between the Chicago editor and the 
Dwight physician. 


WE QUOTE MR. MEDILL: 


“He [Dr. Keeley] proposed that, in the interest of medical 
science and fallen, debased man, I should send him five or more 
of the worst drinkers and opium-eaters that I could procure, 
and if he did not rid them of their over-mastering appetite for 
alcohol and opium he would personally pay all their expenses 
at Dwight, charge nothing for his own services, and publicly 
admit that his remedy was a failure; but that if he cured them, 
as he claimed he could, and I myself was to be the judge that 
they were cured, then I should pay the cost of the cures.” 

Considering this proposition an eminently fair one, the editor 
at once accepted it. 

“T lost no time in hunting up five of the worst and most 
confirmed and irreclaimable drunkards to be found in Chicago 
who could be induced to make the pilgrimage to Dwight. They 
were all past middle life and had been hard drinkers for many 
years, and some of them had had more than one experience 
with delirium tremens. After each had been a month at Dwight 
he was discharged cured and sent back to me clothed in his 
right mind; the hankering for liquor completely obliterated ; 
the blotches and rum-blossoms were gone; the red, watery eyes 
had become bright, and the physical health of all seemed com- 
pletely restored. The poison had been expelled from their sys- 
tems, and they looked as if a miracle had been performed on 
each one.”* 

Mr. Medill was convinced, and the TZribune editorially en- 
dorsed the Keeley Gold Cure. The Pittsburgh Commercial Ga- 
zette and the Chicago Herald also investigated the cure, and 
became satisfied of its efficacy. The confidence inspired by the 
countenance of these important journals, whose standing pre- 
cluded the idea that they were merely the hireling advertisers 
of a quack medicine, gave an impetus to the movement of 
drunkards towards Dwight that soon necessitated the establish- 
ment of branch institutes in different parts of the country. 


* Joseph Medill, in a letter to The Banner of Gold, August 20, 1892. 
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ITS WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


Of these branches there are at present in the United States 
more than one hundred; and shipments of the Keeley remedy 
have been made to England and Scotland, France, Germany, 
Canada, China, Japan, and Australia. To the double chloride 
of gold cure, in a word, may now be applied the dictum of a 
distinguished American: “ It is a condition which confronts us 
—not a theory.” 

Of the pathology of drunkenness as a disease, and of the 
question of medical ethics involved in Dr. Keeley’s refusal to 
make his formula public, we have little or nothing to say. 
Ample information concerning the former may be obtained by 
forwarding a postal card to the Keeley Company, Dwight, Illi- 
nois; while the latter subject is one which may safely be left to 
polemical physicians, and, moreover, one to which the general, 
non-professional public is supremely indifferent. The one im- 
portant question concerning the Keeley treatment is: Does it 
cure the drunkard? The statement of its author that it does, 
in ninety-five cases out of a hundred, is corroborated by fully 
one hundred thousand men who say: “Each of us has been a 
drunkard, and the Keeley cure has saved us.” Some of these 
thousands underwent the treatment three, four, and five years 
ago; and it has yet to be shown that more than five per cent. 
of those treated relapse into the drinking habit. The United 
States government, about a year ago, emphasized its endorse- 
ment of the cure by ordering that the Keeley remedies should 
be introduced into the seven national and twenty-one state 
homes for disabled soldiers and sailors. 

In view of these facts, we respectfully submit that it be- 
hooves our Catholic Total Abstinence Societies, as bodies thor- 
oughly in earnest in the practically philanthropic work of 
reclaiming the inebriate, to recognize this latest phase of the 
drink question. If an unprejudiced investigation convince them 
that the Keeley cure effects a tithe of the good claimed for it, 
it is their duty to give it their sanction and co-operation. Face 
to face with the besotted drunkard, let them in the first in- 
stance counsel, and if need be facilitate, his treatment at a 
Keeley Institute ; and when the physical craving for alcohol has 
been destroyed, the liberated slave will readily enroll himself as 
an active and energetic soldier in their ranks. 


A. B. O'NEILL, C.S.C. 
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THROUGH QUIET WAYS. 


aH, no! It does not give me pain to talk about my 
past years. They hold for me no regret, except 
that they have been so unfruitful. When one is 
sixty, my dear, the past is less past than the 
future, for time moves in a circle, and the coming 
years are daily bringing me nearer to my early ones. 

My father was an ardent and enthusiastic scholar; he was 
graduated from college with honors, and sailed away to con- 
tinue his classical studies on other shores. Greece was his des- 
tination—Greece, which was then claiming the notice of the 
world, not only by her ancient grandeurs which enthralled my 
father’s mind and imagination, but by her struggle for freedom 
that enlisted his sympathies. 

Three years of early manhood my father spent in Athens 
—three years the history of which included a marriage, the rea- 
sons for which I never knew but that they were part of his 
enthusiastic service to Greece; in them love had no place. I 
was too young during my father’s life to understand any allu- 
sions to this part of his career that I may have heard; too 
young, indeed, I now think sadly, to have understood him at 
all. Whatever brought about this early and mistaken marriage, 
it ended after less than two years, and his son, my half-brother, 
of whose existence I never heard until I was a woman, was 
claimed by his mother’s family when my father left Greece, as 
he did almost immediately after his wife’s death. 

He went to Spain, having in view the study of Moorish an- 
tiquities. Here he met the force that changed his whole life— 
a force older than Athens, stronger than the conquerors of 
Spain ; the force that lit the fire of Troy. He met the woman 
whom he loved and made his wife, and abandoning all his 
plans, he came back here, bringing the little Spanish girl as mis- 
tress of this New England house. 

I have known but little of my mother, for the day on which 
I first opened my eyes to the light hers were closed for ever. 
The miniature of her that my father always wore showed her 
to have been very beautiful; but he rarely spoke of her, and 
the great-aunt who came to keep my father’s house and bring 
me up never alluded to her at all, having a healthy John Bull 
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dislike for anything foreign and Roman Catholic, and being not 
at all desirous of perpetuating the mother’s memory in the mind 
of her little daughter. Once, I remember, my father raised my 
head and, looking into my eyes, said very tenderly: “You grow 
daily more like your mother, my child. Hers was the tender- 
est, the purest, the noblest nature I ever knew. If you will 
imitate her ever so little I shall be proud of having such a 
daughter.” 

My poor father! I loved him and revered him, but stood 
always a little in awe of the sad, silent man who lived among 
his books. I think I could interpret better now the deep, ten- 
der nature that got its death-blow in the young wife’s death, 
gave up the cherished career because life had lost its object, 
and speechlessly bore the grief that years did not diminish. I 
think I could better now respond to the wistful look his eyes 
had following me as I moved about. 

When my mother died, as I have said, my father’s aunt 
came to preside over his household. Poor aunt! I can see 
her now—a tall, dignified woman, wearing her iron-gray hair 
brushed plainly around her clear-cut, rather sharp features, 
greatly affecting a lustreless black silk for gowns, that early 
associated in my mind authority with a soft rustling sound. 
Her mother, who I suppose was an admirer of Richardson, 
gave her the sentimental name of Clarissa, than which nothing 
could have been more unsuitable. Aunt Clarissa was a truly ex- 
cellent woman, possessing strict integrity, really noble character- 
istics, and a wide-spread reputation for marvellous housekeeping ; 
but she had strongly developed theories relative to the training 
of a child, and as she had never had an opportunity to test 
them till I fell into her hands, my childhood was not very like 
that of other children. She taught me my letters; she set me 
sentences to copy in her own legible, old-fashioned writing ; she 
instilled into my infant mind the first principles of Calvinistic 
theology, and I remember at the age of five sitting for an 
hour daily in a straight-backed chair (lest an easier one make 
me grow crooked) with my basket of patchwork at my side, 
sewing very tight and black little seams of “over and over.” 
When I was eight years old my father took my teaching from 
Aunt Clarissa’s hands into his own. Every morning I came in- 
to this library, which looked then almost exactly as you see it 
now, and seated in my little chair, beside my father’s great 
one, did my lessons. He must have had strange theories of the 
education of a child, for he taught me much that children never 
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learn, and omitted studies with which most begin. I often try 
to draw in my imagination the picture we then made: I a little, 
pale child, with great, eager dark eyes, drinking in hungrily the 
teaching of the wise man who sat before me, his head propped 
on one long, thin hand, gently unfolding the lore that years 
of study had given him, and making it plain to my capacity. 

Lessons done, I was free to ramble in the fields, peopled 
for me by creatures of my fancy or the heroes of past ages; 
for excepting Hark, my beautiful Irish setter, I rarely had com- 
panionship. 

The sea lies not far off; if you listen you may hear its dis- 
tant roaring now, and its infinite solitude, and yet unceasing 
life, was my delight. Beside its breaking waves I dreamed of 
Spain, and the girl whom they had borne to the new land to 
be my mother. 

On Sunday Aunt Clarissa took me with her to the Congrega- 
tional meeting-house in the heart of the town, though my father 
never went with us. When I was twelve my father said one 
day: “Aunt Clarissa, henceforth I do not wish the child to go 
to church on Sunday; you will leave her with me.” 

Aunt Clarissa flushed. “I know what that portends, Austin,” 
she said; “I feared it always, for her influence is strong over 
you still, though she has been dead twelve years.” 

“That is enough, Aunt Clarissa,” said my father very gen- 
tly, but with great firmness. ‘“ Henceforth my little daughter 
stays at home with me.” 

Accordingly from that time, on Sunday mornings, I went into 
the library and took my chair as on other days, and my father 
began teaching me truths of which I had never heard, but 
which I immediately absorbed; and he always ended with a 
story of saint or martyr—a lovely legend in prose or rhyme 
which delighted. me—and changed Sunday from the dreariest 
day of the seven into one to be looked forward to through all 
the week. 

This, though I did not know it, was my introduction.to my 
mother’s faith, and in the following winter my father took me 
with him for a visit to the city, in the course of which he and 
I, side by side, received Catholic baptism. Poor Aunt Clarissa 
was truly grieved ; but no one ever dared oppose my father, 
for underneath his gentle quiet lay strong resolution. After 
that on Sunday mornings my father and I together rode 
through the peaceful streets to hear Mass in the distant church, 
with its congregation of simple fishermen. 
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So the days of my childhood flowed on until I was sixteen. 
Then my dear father died. His end was like his life—uncom- 
plaining, noiseless, self-forgetting. Only when the end had 
really come he turned his head on the pillow, lifted his eyes, 
and with his last breath cried joyously, ‘ Mercedes!” They 
consecrated a second grave beside his young wife, and laid him 
there, and Aunt Clarissa and I lived on alone in the old house. 

Although I missed my father sorely, and his death was a 
great grief to me, nevertheless I think that when the first bit- 
terness was past, the three years that followed were the happi- 
est of my life—not the best, the happiest. 

I had a beautiful chestnut horse, mounted on which, with 
Hark running on before, I rode the entire country over, rejoic- 
ing in nature’s beauty, and my own abounding youth and 
health. I had my little flock that came to me for catechism 
on Sundays; I had a part in Aunt Clarissa’s housekeeping 
cares; I revelled in the well-filled library my father left—I was 
in the mysterious joy of dawning womanhood, tinged with just 
enough girlish curiosity and dread of the future to add a 
zest to the pleasure of a present which seemed to promise 
nothing but joy for coming years. And so unconsciously I 
waited the disposition of my life. 

At last there came to me a summer; I suppose that it comes 
to every woman, and though it be in winter it is always sum- 
mer-time. 

I never told any one of it; I would rather not say much 
about it even now. 

They say people outlive the pain and passion of their 
youth and learn to look back with a smile of pity, quite 
untinged by pain, on past days of sorrow and their little ob- 
jects. I cannot tell whether or not this is true, but it is not 
so with me. I am honored and crowned even now by that 
summer. He was the grandest man I ever knew, and from the 
time that I first saw him I saw that too. He never looked to 
me as any other creature might; no one was like him, and he 
like no one. 

At first I did not understand what that meant to me. Our 
friendship was so pleasant and complete, and I rested in it. 
But there came a day of danger, not to me but to him, and then 
I understood. Even then I never dreamed of the possibility of 
his caring for me—I, so far beneath him in every way—and I 
quietly accepted the new knowledge, keeping on in the old 
friendship, knowing it soon must end, and learning every look 
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and tone by heart to treasure up for all the empty, coming 
years. 

But there came a day—such a day! The summer was in its 
glory, and the sky cloudless. I walked across a field and met 
him suddenly. The look in his eyes as he saw me told me 
something of which I had never even thought. I have been 
crowned invisibly from that day. I, so unworthy—but I had 
that look! 

The rest of the summer was filled with the unalloyed joy, 
given to but few to feel, and was so pure I sometimes won- 
der if it were not worth the pain. In the autumn came 
the end; no matter how; I never speak of that. I had 
to choose between his good and mine, and there could be 
no hesitation. His good was my good, and his pleasure gave 
me peace. 

He went away, and, though no word was ever spoken, each 
knew the other's heart. I never saw his face again. 

There were dark days for awhile, and perhaps I nearly died 
—they said so. I suppose no one ever takes up his burden all 
at once; youth must cry out its good-by to joy. But I lived, 
and all was best. 

By and by I could see why that summer came, to widen 
and arouse my sympathies. No one who had been blessed as I 
had been with the look of tender eyes could ever again be in- 
different to any human thing. And so you see, my dear, if 
ever in all my life I have been of use to any one, it was he who 
made me so, and to him the praise belongs. 

After a while a good man offered me, not only his home 
but his love. He told me that he had loved me from:the first 
glimpse of my beautiful face. I could not understand until I 
remembered that he had met me during that summer, when 
perhaps my face was beautified by my intercourse with that 
noble soul. Even my looks I owed to him. 

There was no merit in being constant to that hopeless me- 
mory. No woman who had known whom I had known could 
ever be the wife of another man. And so, my dear, I never 
married. It is best as it is; but can you believe that even now 
these withered hands sometimes stretch out into space, as though 
to meet again the grasp of a hand that clasped them forty years 
ago? Forty years ago—for I am sixty now. 

There, my child; wait just a moment and I will goon. Yes, 
that is right; give me your hand, dear child. You are young, 
and there is a bright future awaiting you. Now I can tell you 
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how bright my life has been, though then I thought all light 
eclipsed. 


For two years that followed I have nothing to show. I hope 
they were not quite wasted, however; one has to be very pa- 
tient with a young girl struggling to adjust herself to her first 
sorrow, even when that girl was one’s self. I gave up all my 
pleasant rides and walks. The delight I had in nature all ceased. 
I could only see the suffering and death of the little creatures I 
had thought so happy, and I no longer found peace among them. 
It is not to all people, nor in all moods, that Nature shows her- 
self the kind and tender parent. There are times when the si- 
lence of the frowning hills overweighs the spirit; when the un- 
changing monotony of the sea seems cruel and relentless; when 
the pitiless march of Nature, absorbing and destroying all the 
helpless creatures in her path, terrifies one with the sense of his 
own littleness and the hopelessness of his own future, and one 
seeks to fly from Nature, as from the vast, implacable destroyer 
of the race. Such condition is abnormal; as the healthy balance 
of mind and nerve readjusts itself, we come back to Nature for 
the healing she holds ready in her bountiful hands. 

I resumed my life in field and woods, and especially in my 
favorite point on the shore, where, in a sort of natural chapel 
in the rocks, I listened to the sermons gulls and sun and air 
preached to me, and let the great ocean’s healing touch and 
monotone rebuke, give health to the soul of the ignorant girl, 
who had known so little how to suffer. 

Aunt Clarissa’s death helped me to regain my balance, en- 
tailing, as it did, upon me the entire care of my considerable 
inheritance. 

Labor was not God’s curse upon our first parents, but the 
remedy of Infinite Wisdom and Mercy for the sorrow they had 
brought upon themselves. 

I was twenty-five years old when Aunt Clarissa died; though 
there had never been sympathy between us, and consequently 
no strong love, our life together had been peaceful, and her 
death severed the last tie of kinship, leaving me _ singularly 
alone. 

In a world of so many millions it is needless for any one to 
be truly alone, however, if one recognizes, in the midst of the 
hunger for ties of blood natural to humanity, the larger family 
ties of adoption of which St. Paul speaks. To be loved it is 
but necessary to love, and I found many who could both give 
and receive. 
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But the uneventful calm was not to last long; how well 
I remember the day that marked its close, thirty-five years ago! 

I had gone to my favorite nook in the rocks, and was watch- 
ing the approach of the tide, my book unopened in my lap, 
the September warmth enfolding me like a caress. Hark, lying 
with the sunshine on his bronze back, suddenly raised his head 
and growled. I looked behind me, and saw, coming across the 
sands, a man unlike any who had ever crossed my path. He 
was dressed like an Englishman, but no Englishman ever wore 
his clothes with the airy grace of this stranger, and he had a 
cosmopolitan air that made his nationality difficult to determine. 
He was slight, lithe in his movements, his dark face handsome 
but worn, his eyes long and restless. As he approached he took 
off his hat, showing that his hair lay in curls around his small, 
shapely head. 

To my surprise he came straight up to me, and looked at 
me long without speaking, until my nerves, which were not 
weak ones, began to flutter. 

At last he spoke, but then as if rather to himself than me: 
“ And so she does not know me—how could she? I wonder if 
she knows that I exist? Did you ever hear of Theon?” 

His voice was softly modulated, yet I began to fear him. I 
shook my head. 

“You have mistaken, sir. I am not the person you seek.” 

“You are the person I have sought from the East to the 
West,” he said, smiling. “I could not mistake the description 
of you they gave me in the village. Did your father ever speak 
to you of his first marriage and his other child?” 

I could not answer; seeing me tremble, he sat down and 
tried to soothe me. I cannot recall the words, but he told me 
the story of my father’s early youth in Greece, and made me 
understand that he was my brother. 

It must have been long before I could grasp the meaning of 
what I heard, and in that time I had come to feel how different 
from all other Austins my brother was, and how strangely the 
consequences of the mistaken, loveless marriage of my father’s 
boyhood were to involve my life. 

I had risen to conduct my brother to his father’s house, but 
he remained lying on the sand looking up at me. 

“By the way, I have children,” he said. “I left them in 
New York till I could find the home of my ancestors—or them- 
selves,” he added, laughing. ‘I did not expect such luck as to 
find of my father’s family only a young and beautiful sister. I 
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don’t crave family love myself; it hampers and bores one. Do 
you mind children?” 

“T love them,” I answered. “Are they young—are they 
girls—are they motherless?” I asked all at once. 

My brother laughed again, his low, musical laugh. ‘“ They are 
two girls, I forget how old—I think one is four and the other 
two, but I am not sure; and they are motherless. I am not 
enthusiastic over them myself, but I believe my children are 
called handsome. Their mother was a young English girl whom 
her family disowned for marrying me, and she died when the 
younger child was a baby.” So saying my brother arose, and I 
silently led my father’s son beneath this honest Austin roof, 
which for six generations had sheltered honest gentlemen. 

A week later the children came, two lovely creatures: the 
elder, Mary, a fair English child, with great, serious blue eyes; 
the younger, a dark-eyed gypsy, warm, impetuous, generous, not 
yet named though she was past two years old. Her I called 
Dorothy, the gift of God, and took them both to my heart, 
where they have nestled ever since, its warmth and comfort. 

When I asked my brother’s permission to bring them up in 
my own faith he laughingly accorded it. ‘“ These things are for 
women,” he said, “and the old church is more picturesque than 
your New England vagaries. Do what you like with them; the 
children are yours.” 

I soon learned that my brother held all things lightly, and 
could never be made to see that right and wrong were more 
than personal prejudices better cast aside. 

The division of the estate justice demanded I made, in spite 
of the protests of my former guardian and present adviser, and 
after the proof of the identity of my brother had been estab- 
lished. 

By a happy provision of my father’s will this house could 
not pass into other hands than mine, being left to me in trust 
during my lifetime, and thus I have kept a home for myself, 
and my darlings while they needed it. 

My life was greatly changed by the presence of my two 
dear children, who gave me all I craved in love and care, but 
my brother was rarely with us, finding the life of such a place 
too humdrum, and spending months in the great cities on each 
side of the water. 

It was ten years after his arrival, and the children had grown 
into tall, beautiful girls of fourteen and twelve, when the crash 
came, 
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I learned then, in one dreadful day, that except for this home 
left me, and a few hundreds, I was beggared. My poor brother 
had spent his portion, and involved mine; it was the fever of 
gambling in his blood, and all had gone down before it—honor, 
fortune, all—as it must where that fatal passion seizes a man in 
its grip. 

He came back to us then—we had not seen him for three 

years—and we gathered up the fragments of our broken for- 
tunes, and with the help of a little school I opened made 
enough for four that which would once have scarce sufficed for 
one. 
The life he had led had wrecked my brother’s health, and I 
could see that but a little time was given me to try by tender- 
ness and care to rouse in his breast a little sorrow for his mis- 
spent years, and his injustice to the children. He was unfortu- 
nate in his luxury-loving nature, that could not understand the 
meaning of duty as we of sterner mould know it. He was not 
an Austin, but a Greek, and in the difference I hope lies the 
pardon. He only lived three years, and the night before he 
died he spoke to me words of repentant gratitude that give 
me hope that perhaps human love helped him toward a know- 
ledge and fitness for the Divine. 

Mary, Dorothy, and I had enough for our simple needs; in- 
deed, at seventeen and fifteen years fortune is a very vague 
term, and they were happy in their youth, and health, and 
beauty, and the consequences of their father’s errors, I rejoice 
to know, never fell on them. 

It seemed to me like a fond and foolish woman that now 
my darlings were mine altogether, and that nothing could come 
between us any more—as though such splendid young beauty 
and goodness could have been meant for an old woman’s selfish 
enjoyment. When the baby was twenty, no more beautiful, 
yet contrastingly beautiful, girls could have been found in all 
the country—Mary, fair, and calm, and gentle; Dorothy, dark, 
and brilliant, and impetuous; and I gloated over both my trea- 
sures. But there was never such a girl as my baby. 

The first awakening from my selfish dream was when I had 
to give up Mary to the life of self-renunciation that she had 
chosen, for she wished to give herself to her suffering fellows, 
under the guidance of St. Vincent de Paul; and of course when 
my heart had cried out at the parting, I gave her gladly, proud 
that my dear girl could walk where her feeble aunt would not 
have had grace to tread. 
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Dorothy and I were lonely without ‘“‘the other third,” as Doro- 
thy called her; but Dorothy was too charming to be allowed to 
be lonely long, and I—well, it always seemed to me one could not 
wish for much, having Dorothy—I soon found that others shared 
my opinion, for the old house was not far enough away from 
the haunts of men for my girl to be hidden, and she soon had 
lovers, to whom, to my great delight, she seemed indifferent. 

I am not sure what I wanted for Dorothy, but I am sure 
I rejoiced in my selfish heart when I saw that she was not in 
haste to leave me. 

And every day she grew more lovely, till she was twenty- 
four and Dorothy Austin still, lighting up the old house and 
the old aunt’s life with her gracious young presence. Then ap- 
peared the lover I feared; the handsome, gallant young prince 
that even I could not help owning was worthy to win the love 
of my dark-eyed princess. But through a long and dangerous 
summer of tennis, and riding, and moonlight rowings Dorothy 
seemed heart-whole, and I was just beginning to think that if 
she went safely through such temptation as this I might count 
her mine ‘for ever, when a fortunate piece of eavesdropping 
opened my eyes and saved me from allowing my girl to ruin 
her life. 

I had gone to my room early with a headache, but had 
come down again for the coolness of the east room, thinking that 
Dorothy and her friends were on the river, and had seated my- 
self behind the jalousie blinds, when I heard a voice, Dorothy’s, 
speaking; and the first words held me spell-bound. 

“There is no use in urging me,” she said. “I will never 
marry you and go to Alaska, and leave auntie here alone— 
never!” 

Then I knew that she was with John Arnold, who held a 
government commission to go on a geological survey of Alaska, 
and who was to leave in a month. 

“But you love me, Dorothy; you have shown it at last,” 
he replied; “and now that you are mine, you have no right to 
separate us.” 

“Tf I loved you ten times better than I do,” my girl an- 
swered bravely, “I would still say good-by and God speed. 
I owe all that I am to auntie; she has had disappointment 
and sorrow enough. Mary is gone—I am all she has, and my 
father has made her almost poor. My pain I can conquer; yours 
will be cured by time. I will stay here, and she shall never 
guess I even thought of another life. I love you better than 
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you will ever know, and my future must be as God wills; but 
the only mother I ever had shall not be asked another sacrifice 
of her unselfish, loving heart for me.” 

I crept away stunned to my room, in need of quiet, and to 
think. Not that I could hesitate; I must save my darling from 
such a sacrifice, but I had to learn the thought of being with- 
out her, and plan a means of circumventing her generous re- 
solve. 

So the next day I took her in my arms and told her what’ 
I had heard, and that I loved and blessed her more than be- 
fore, if I could, for her devotion; but that I had only waited 
till she was safe in some good man’s hands to go abroad, as I 
had all my life longed to do; and that when I was alone the 
income, scanty for us all, would suffice for the carrying out of 
my plans. In vain she clung to me and declared she would 
never leave me; John and love and I were too strong for her, 
and I had the happiness of giving my girl to the man she loved 
but had tried to sacrifice to me. John had to sail in a month, 
which perhaps was well, for in the hurry of preparation there 
was no time for thought, and Dorothy could not see what her 
loss cost me. 

There was a quiet nuptial Mass in the village church, a 
breakfast, a last clinging kiss, a whirr of carriage-wheels, and I 
had given my Dorothy, my gift of God, away! 

The old house was leased then, and I went to Rome—I had 
to or Dorothy would have guessed how I deceived her—but I 
longed to sit here in the house where all my life and theirs 
had passed, and wait till somehow, in life or death, we met 
again. 

The home-longing was too strong for a long absence. After 
two years I came back, and since then, for these past ten years, 
I have lived and waited, and Dorothy has never come. John 
was given further commissions, and now they live on the Pacific 
coast, and she sends me little January blossoms, which show me 
her love and how far away she is. Her little daughter bears 
my name, and as she is happy I am content. You see, my dear, 
what a useless, humdrum life it has been—not worth telling. 
Yet through it all, so safe and full of blessedness, I almost feel 
that it is wicked to hunger so for Dorothy. 

I hear the postman’s whistle, my dear; will you see what he 
has brought me? From Dorothy? My dear girl! My hands 
tremble so I can scarcely open it. Oh, my dear, my dear! Let 
me cry a moment—oh, my dear, my dear! It is so sweet to 
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cry for joy! She is coming, my darling is coming, this very 
week! Before another Sunday her head will be here on my 
breast, and my arms will be around her, and I shall hear her 
voice again. O my daughter, my gift of God!—the years have 
been so long without you. 

See, I can speak quietly now. Come with me; we must go 
at once and put flowers in my girl’s room—her own little room, 
where I used to go to tuck her in bed when she was not as 
old as her babies are. I am glad that blessed letter came to- 
day; it ends the simple story I-have told you. I shall see 
Dorothy again, and nothing more can come to me. 

Ah, my dear, such a worthless life, so disproportionately 
blessed! Perhaps when we step out of the darkness into the 
light we shall see the meaning of our lives, merged in love; 
like the flame of a lamp seen through a corrugated white globe, 
in which flame and shade alike seem colorless till the light 
shines through the glass, and then some unperceived tinting of 
the globe discovers itself, for behold the flame is living red. 


MARION AMES TAGGART. 
Plainfie'd, N. J. 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING FOR NON-CATHOLICS? 


® E live in an age of apostolic life, energy, and 

zeal. Although idolatry is now extinguished 

among civilized rations, yet the time is similar 

to the days of St. Paul. Material prosperity ad- 

vances with rapid strides, and intellectual strength 

increases daily. The rich become richer, and the poor poorer 

as the times advance. As St. Paul went forth into just such a 

state of society, so are we called to meet this mass of peo- 

ple who either have no religion at all, or who at best have but 
a fragment of the truth. 

There is the same class of men who are always inquiring for 
something new, like the men of Athens. There is the same 
class of men who have no God in the world, but are given up 
to self-indulgence. There is a large class of men and women 
who keep the natural law written on their hearts. 


THE PAST. 


The particular movements which produced this state of mind 
on religious matters are worth considering. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago there came the great 
deluge of apostasy and rebellion against the church. It 
flooded the western world; it rolled up in threatening billows 
to the gates of the Vatican. It demanded the overthrow of the 
church, or else its subjection to the state. Like thunder from 
a clear sky came the answer—the great Council of Trent and 
its famous decrees of reformation. The echoes of that great 
reply to infidel demands still come back to us in the legislation 
of the church, and will until the end. 

Calmly, then, the church went on her way with renewed life 
and vigor, strengthening the faith of her members; instructing 
them more thoroughly than for many generations before in the 
reasonableness and necessity of Catholic truth. 

Those who left the old ship of Peter, in a very short time 
were wrangling among themselves on the fundamental doctrines 
of faith. Before fifty years had passed they were split into a 
hundred sects, each making war on the others. To protest was 
their life. Founded on principles of contradiction and of oppo- 
sition, they could exist only by fighting. 
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To-day this revolt has worked itself out. It has had its 
day. Like the torrent which sweeps down the mountain side in 
the spring, and is dried up by the summer sun until no sign of 
moisture is left, so calm reason and faith in a higher power 
have dried up the passions of men, and the awful day of ruin 
and desolation is closed. 


THE PRESENT. 


Round about us to-day stand a crowd of people hungry for 
the word of God. Their hearts are deeply religious, but they 
have no sense of the supernatural, and with mere natural reli- 
gion they are never satisfied. They need a revelation from 
God ; they know not where to find it. 

They must be brought to investigate the truth, the beauty, 
the goodness, and the divine authority of the Catholic Religion. 
There is in many of these people a deep-seated, ingrained pre- 
judice against us; it is for us to break down its walls. To these 
and to all others who are non-Catholics we are sent. 

Here, then, is the urgent work of the day in the religious 
world. The time has passed when Catholics can sit down calm- 
ly and fold their hands while men are perishing by hundreds 
of thousands for the want of the Catholic faith, The time has 
passed when Catholics can be content merely to hold the faith 
and teach it to the favored children of the faithful. No longer 
do we dread the axe, the gibbet, or the hangman’s rope; 
no longer do men drive us to mountain fastnesses and caves of 
the earth to practise our religion; no longer reigns bigotry so 
supreme over men’s minds that they will not listen to us. 

The day of aggressive spiritual warfare is again at hand. 
The time has come for action; the hour has struck, and we are 
called upon by God to sally forth from our strongholds and 
preach to unbelievers the faith once delivered to the saints. 

There has as yet been no organized plan of campaign. It 
is for us to arouse ourselves to the task, for we alone can ex- 
claim with St. John, “ We now that we are of God.” 

This is the providential mission of the Church in the United 
States—the conversion of the people; this is the work laid 
down by her Divine Master. It has been the work of Catholics 
in every age, and it must be their work in this. 

Little has yet been done. The comparatively few converts 
who come to us every year are not, as a rule, the fruit and re- 
sult of the labors of evangelic and apostolic men and women 
who have devoted themselves especially to this work. 
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Many have come to us in spite of us—we must confess it with 
shame and sorrow. They have come after months of solitary 
study and thought, in spite of discouragement; in the face of 
awful obstacles they have made the sacrifice. 

It is the grace of God pure and simple which has led them 

on; they have been assisted by no earnest work of ours. But 
now the time has arrived when we are able to say to such souls 
who are timidly standing without: “ Here are we the messengers 
of Christ; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” 
It was a thin, small stream that flowed under the virgin 
hands of Bernadette at Lourdes; but it became a great stream 
whose waters are spread in all the earth. So the few heroic 
souls who have come to us are the earnest of a great flood 
of conversions ; they are the first-fruits of a harvest of converts 
who shall in a few years be gathered into the fold by the 
zealous apostolic laborers whom God is sending forth into the 
field to reap. 

The man who is not alive to this work, or in earnest about it, 
is dead to the day in which he lives; is not alive to the providen- 
tial lesson of the hour. Almighty God will ask of this genera- 
tion, when they stand before him in the day of judgment: 
“What did you do to teach the Christian truths to the non- 
Catholics who lived with you when you were in your trial-state?” 
It is for us to make answer new. Let us arise in our might, 
the might of truth, conscious of our strength, confiding in God, 
and go forth to win the battle fighting against error. 


THE FIELD OF THE HARVEST. 


The last census shows the population of the United States 
to be a little over sixty-four millions. Of this great multitude 
scarcely one-seventh profess the Catholic faith. We are not in 
the field to discuss the reasons why there are few or many who 
are annually lost to the church. 

We know our numbers, and that which concerns us is, What 
means shall we take to gain the remainder? This remainder 
of the population, fifty-six millions, is made up of two classes: 
those who are and call. themselves Protestants, and those who 
are of no religious belief at all. 

This latter class is growing larger day by day. The uncer- 
tainty of teaching in non-Catholic pulpits drives daily great 
numbers into unbelief. Pleasure, vice and its attractions placed 
within the reach of all, are likewise doing their share in making 
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unbelievers. We stand as a small body indeed, but we shall 
never forget how the church went forth in the fourth century 
into a world of pagans, and with what results. But we have 
before us an audience to-day that is ready, eager, and anxious 
to listen to what we have to say. They have heard of us from 
our enemies long enough; that their tales concerning us were 
fables, they are certain. 

Now, what is the truth concerning us? is the question which 
we are called upon to answer. The American people are fair- 
minded, ready to look at both sides of a question before they 
make up their mind. No longer will they submit to be blinded 
by passion, nor will they let the incubus of any bugbear rest on 
their minds. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
Example. 


Some will, no doubt, urge that we should first sanctify our 
own people and make them what they ought to be. This is no 
doubt a pressing need, and it is certain that of all the obstacles 
in the way of the conversion of our country none is greater 
than the scandalous lives and shocking example of some bad 
Catholics. Intemperance and saloon-keeping are Catholicity’s 
deadliest foes. We profess a pure and perfect religion, and 
unbelievers are aware of our profession; and the non-practising 
Catholic is not the weakest enemy to the spread of truth. 

One thing that attracted men to the Catholic Religion in the 
early ages of the church was the examples of soberness and 
charity which Christians manifested in their lives. , 

The heart thrills with joy when one contemplates a vast 
multitude of good Catholic families in harmony and peace, 
dwelling together. Into these households never comes the de-_ 
mon of discord, but the angel of peace continually abides with- 
in them. There daily arises the sacrifice of prayer and thanks- 
giving from the family altar. There mutual forbearance pre- 
vents wordy quarrels and unseemly disputes. There temper- 
ance and sobriety reign, and kindness and gentle influence rule 
where harshness and evil-speaking would quickly make a house- 
hold of Satan. From these families comes forth no child to fill 
a drunkard’s grave, a felon’s cell, or the murderer’s chair. 
From such families come forth the men and women’ who 
love the Law of God, and respect the law of the land for God’s 
sake, 

VOL, LVII.—24 
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This, then, shall be the first means of converting unbelievers, 
by showing ourselves by our example to be the true disciples 
of Jesus Christ. 


BY TEACHING. 


The next means of advancing the Catholic Religion among 
our non-Catholic brethren is by teaching it to them. There is 
every opportunity for Christians to meet unbelievers. They are 
with them in business, in work, and in recreation. Questions are 
asked everywhere about our faith, and we all ought to be ready 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us. If we would take 
such an active interest in our religion that these people would 
be moved to question us about it, how great is the good that 
could be accomplished ! 

When a mission is given in the parish to which we belong, 
we could easily ask our non-Catholic friends to go with us. 
Converts are oftén made in this way, as well as by invitations 
to sermons and lectures likely to interest honest inquirers. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


The Press of this country is busy. It daily pours forth tons 
of worthless and evil literature to satisfy the depraved intellec- 
tual palate of the reading public. There is much also that is 
good, very good, which is constantly being put into print. 

But when we contemplate the possibilities that are before 
us, and the good that can be done by the spread of first-class 
Catholic literature, we are fired with enthusiasm for the task. 

A little band of half a dozen, who are willing to give them- 
selves and all that they have for the glory of God, could, in 
a very short time, flood this country with good Catholic literature 
at a reasonable figure. 

There need be no difficulty about the books, pamphlets, and 
leaflets proper for the purpose. There are plenty of them now 
in existence. What we want is organized effort and a little money 
to bring down prices to missionary standards and to secure 
local distribution. 


MISSIONS TO NON-CATHOLICS. 


This is to be the work which will make a noise in the world. 
It will be the trumpet-sound of the advance-guard of the hosts 
of the Lord coming to take captive and bind with the sweet 
yoke of Christ the sinner and the unbeliever. Let us, with the 
approbation o che bishop and at the request of the pastors, go 
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in‘o the smaller towns and there, in halls hired for the purpose, 
sp-ak to unbelievers all the words of Christ. To meet their dif- 
ficulties, their needs and wants, God must raise up men fit for 
the work. These we shall see coming forth, even as St. John 
the Baptist, St. Francis and St. Dominic did in their days, bring- 
ine the good tidings of peace. These people we must meet al- 
so in private and talk with them kindly, and bear with their ig- 
norance or prejudices concerning the truth, distributing mission- 
ary literature everywhere. 

This is the work which is about to begin in the coming au- 
tumn. We hope at some future day to chronicle the success 
which shall meet its first advances. 


PRAYER. 


‘““Whatsoever you shall ask the Father in my name he will 
give it you.” 

That is to say, whatsoever we ask concerning salvation shall 
be ours. 

Let every Catholic, then, who desires the conversion of his 
country pray daily for that end. Prayer can avail when naught 
else is of any use.* St. Monica prayed seventeen years, and the 
world and the church gained a St. Augustine. Let a million of 
faithful souls put their prayers up to God daily, and what shall 
we not be able to do? “It is time now to arise from sleep; 
the night is far spent; the day is at hand: let us cast off the 
works of darkness, and put on the armor of light”; let us go 
forth, then, in our might of truth, with the strength and courage 
of our conviction; and by example, teaching, preaching, and 
prayer convert to the faith the greatest country in the world. 
Never went missionaries to a land more easy to convert. Never 
came they before a more fair-minded audience. We cannot fail. 
“God wills it,” and it shall be done. 


ARTHUR M. CLARK. 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 


* A postal card addressed to A. M. Clark, 120 West 6oth St., New York, will secure a 
printed prayer for the conversion of America, nearly a hundred thousand copies of which have 
already been distributed. 
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MEETING THE SPIRIT. 






H, saddest law! that when the soul is dull, 
And the quick body keen, 
We ride unknowing over sacred ways 
With mad and brutal mien. 






Lips that are tender as the prayer they speak 
Ask often our release 

From the barbaric gloom of cruelty ; 
But still our crimes increase. 


Prayers from ourselves must also reach the home 
Where wondrous God must be, 

A thousand times in humble, hopeful cry, 
Before our souls are free. 


Then, as though flames by which we read this life, 
Our souls stir, rise and reign. 

We weep for those we loved, we strike our hearts, 
Remembering their pain! 
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THE VIA ANGELORUM. 


WHERE THE SPIRIT OF ST. VINCENT LIVES. 


# HE late Archbishop Hughes was wont laughingly 
to say that when he wanted a good work start- 
ed by the Sisters of Charity, or even a build- 
ing erected for charitable or educational purposes, 
he had only to hint it to the sisters, and forth- 
with it sprang into being before his very eyes, almost like 
Aladdin’s palace. He knew full well that somewhere or other 
the good sisters: would find friends to provide the ‘ wonderful 
lamp.’ ” 

This passage is quoted from a public journal of 1874. Arch- 
bishop Hughes! We have but to mention that name to the 
mothers or grandmothers of the present generation of Mount 
Saint Vincent girls, and the flood-gates of enthusiasm are opened 
wide and the waters of eloquence burst forth in a mighty tide. 

Surely this great “ Father and Founder of Mount Saint Vin- 
cent’”’ made no wild comparison when in his genial and happy 
manner he gave voice to that remark, for, from the humble be- 
ginning of a little four-roomed frame house upon a barren rock, 
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had arisen, upon the noble banks of the most beautiful river of 
our land, if not in one night, yet in the comparatively short 
space of twelve years, a very Aladdin’s palace of learning, 


7 ia ~ 


FirtTy YEARS AGO. 


To-day the magnificent pile known as the New York Mother 
House of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul stands 
as a monument to the generous aid and encouragement of the 
great archbishop, the zeal and piety of a devoted little band of 
heroic women, and the substantial help of the legions of friends 
who did indeed provide the “ wonderful lamp.” 

It is not yet fifty years since, upon the eminence at One Hun- 
dred and Ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, which is now included 
within the limits of Central Park, New York, there stood a 
small, ‘old-fashioned house consisting of four rooms and an 
attic floor. The immediate prospect and surroundings were of 
a rather bleak and unpromising nature, though the distant view 
from the balconies and windows presented a delightful panorama 
of beauty and interest. Off to the south throbbed the great 
young city, while to the east and the west the view was bound. 
ed by the rippling waves of the Hudson and Long Island Sound. 
To the northward all seemed but wild wooded hill and dale. 

On May 2, 1847, the then Bishop Hughes celebrated Mass 
in the southwest parlor of the little old house, thus consecrating 
the humble foundation of a great work. The occasion was, as 
may be imagined, a memorable one, and the small wooden altar 
upon which was celebrated that first Mass is still preserved in 
the new Mount as a sacred and touching memento of those 
early days. 

In September of the same year the north wing was complet- 
ed, and on the thirteenth of the month the distribution of 
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prizes of St. Joseph’s Select School, New York, took place 
here. From that day, September 13, 1847, the Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent dates its origin, as forty girls from St. 
joseph’s were then enrolled as pupils. Year after year wings 
and additions were made to the main building to increase the 
accommodation of the rapidly growing school. In the mean- 


FATHER AND FOUNDER OF THE MOUNT. 
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time the great city had been steadily creeping northward—that 
is, if New York can be said at any time to have crept—till one 
morning the sisters awoke to find it knocking at their very doors. 
What in those days seemed to many the wild visionary scheme 
of a great Central Park 
was about to be put 
into execution, and 
it was found that 
Mount Saint Vincent, 
being within the limits 
of the proposed pleas- 
ure ground, would 
have to abandon its 
rocky site and _ seek 
quarters elsewhere. 

While casting about 
for a suitable location 
the merest chance 
directed the attention 
of the purchasers to 
the Fonthill estate, 
then the property of 
Edwin Forrest, the 
actor. In the midst 
of fifty-five acres of 
pleasure ground, on 
the banks of the Hud- 
son, fifteen miles from the City Hall, the renowned tragedian had 
built himself a magnificent castle home—a castle constructed in 
the half-Norman, half-Gothic style, which, alas! for the reck- 
less, improvident, but generous-hearted owner, was barely finished 
ere it became known as “ Forrest’s Folly.” The entire estate 
was purchased by the Sisters of Charity on December 20, 1856, 
and on February 2 of the next year, the Feast of the Purifi- 
cation of the Blessed Virgin, formal possession was taken. . This 
was accomplished by placing in the grounds a statue of the Im- 
maculate Queen of Heaven. 

The principal genie of the “ wonderful lamp” on this occa- 
sion was undoubtedly Mr. Forrest, who, besides presenting a 
large check as a friendly donation, may indeed, so we are in- 
formed, be said to have presented the grounds, as the castle, 
outbuildings, and various improvements were in themselves worth 
the nominal price paid by the sisters. 





FOUNDED BY THE SAINTLY MOTHER SETON. 
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On May 1, 1857, the new academy building was commenced, 
and on September 8 of the same year the corner-stone was laid 
oy Archbishop Hughes. To attempt an adequate description of 
he site upon which the new Mount was now begun would re- 
juire the genius of no common pen. That dear Washington 
rving whose immortal words have done so much to perpetu- 
ate the charms of the historic and romantic Hudson—even he 
ould pour forth no description too glowing to truthfully pic- 
ure the scene. 

“ Before us,” said the great archbishop, as. he, a grand im- 
pressive figure, stood forth among the hundreds who were gath- 
ered together upon that memorable occasion—“ before us spreads 


























THE MEREST CHANCE DIRECTED THEIR ATTENTION TO THE FONTHILL ESTATE. 


some of the finest scenery of a river which, I may say without 
exaggeration, the world cannot surpass, and you may travel, as 
I have,.many thousand miles without seeing its equal.” 

The famous archbishop, who well deserved his title of ‘‘ Father 
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and Founder of Mount Saint Vincent,” never lost or abated one 
iota of his early interest in or enthusiasm for the “ Mount.” 
His frequent visits were always joyous occasions to both teach- 


1 


IN THE MARBLE-TILED HALL. 


ers and pupils, and in his great warm heart his children of the 
Mount retained their place till his very dying day. That his 
memory still lives in their hearts we have, as we mentioned be- 
fore,” but to breathe that magic name and the old grow young 
again in their enthusiasm. -His successor, Archbishop (afterward 
€ardinal) McCloskey, was a hardly less warm friend and fre- 
quent visitor to the Mount. Along thé foot of the magnifi- 
eent térraces which lead up to the grand entrance of the Acad- 
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emy is an extensive gravelled. pathway still known as the “Car- 
dinal’s Walk,” this having been a favorite promenade of the 
venerable: prelate during his ' oft-repeated and long sojourns in 
the Castle. Upon ‘the lawn: stands the beautiful scarlet linden 
planted by his own hands in memory of his elevation to the 
cardinalate. Indeed, both Castle and grounds contain many spots 
hallowed by memories of the kind old cardinal. Among the 
pupils of to-day at the Academy the name of the present Arch- 
bishop of New York is, as it were, a household word, so familiar 
and welcome a visitor is he. Band after band of fair young 
graduates, upon whose brows his hands have placed the laurel 
crown, leaving the safe shelter of these walls, embark upon the 
stormy sea of life with the music of his gentle, sympathetic ad- 
vice ever ringing in their ears. Certainly among the thousands 
of faithful hearts in the great archdiocese who pay a sponta- 
neous and warm tribute of love to his Grace of New York, the 


THE MOsT HOME-LIKE SORT OF A CLASS-ROOM. 


convent girls of Mount Saint Vincent would we know be con- 
tent to hold no- second rank. 

The Sisters of Charity in America were, as is almost univers 
sally known, foufided by the saintly Mother Seton at Emmitts- 
burg in 1810. As‘early as 1817 they were called to New York 
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by Bishop Connolly, where their first duty was the care of the 


orphans. ; 
At the time Mother Seton could spare but three to form the 
New York branch, viz., Sister Rose White and two others. Tos 





THE GRAND StTupy HALL. 


day the New York community alone numbers little short of one 
thousand. It was not till many years later, when the New 
York band numbered thirty-three, that it was deemed desirable 
to form a separate and independent community. Of this com- 
munity Sister Elizabeth Boyle, who had succeeded Sister Rose 
in the charge of the branch, was chosen first mother superior in 
1846. To the four departed mothers who since then, in turn 
succeeding and replacing one another, have ruled the order 
and guided the convent school to the high position it maintains 
among the educational establishments of the United States, we 
can pay no tribute too great. Of the four, Mother Elizabeth 
Boyle, Mother M. Jerome Ely, Mother M. Angela Hughes (sis- 
ter of the archbishop), and Mother M. Regina Lawless, each was 
a heroine and. a pioneer in religion’s ranks. 

Mother Elizabeth is said to have borne a striking resem- 
blance to the holy Mother Seton, so much so that they were 
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often taken for sisters. In character no less than in counte- 
nance has she been compared to the blessed foundress. Her 
life, written by one of her most zealous and devoted daughters— 
the late lamented Sister Maria Dodge—reads like a romance, 
so full is it of revelations of her extraordinary, brave, heroic, 
yet simple character. 

Mother M,. Jerome’s noble countenance did not belie her 
heart, and had we the space many and many a tale might we 
tell of this saintly mother’s beneficence. Mother Angela is said 
in appearance to have been the feminine prototype of her illus- 
trious brother. When we say that she also possessed many of 
his qualities of mind and heart we think we have said enough. 

Mother Regina seems to have been loved with an ardor and 
enthusiasm beyond expression. 

Of these- four illustrious women Mother M. Jerome was 
spared to the community the longest. After being elected and 
re-elected for a number of terms, she was at length appointed to 





HERE THE ARTISTIC SENSE IS CULTIVATED. 


the position for life. Shortly after God was pleased to call her 
to her reward at the advanced age of seventy-two years. Many 
of the pupils can vividly recall the gloom which descended like 
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a pall upon the school on that memorable April day, 1885, when 
the sudden solemn tolling of! the De Profundis -annouriced the 
death of this dear mother. 

Mother Jerome was succeeded by Mother M. ieeindinde who, 





LITERATURE AND HISTORY CLASSES ARE CONDUCTED ON THE MOST LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 


after serving two terms, was in turn replaced by Mother M. 
Rosina, the present Rev. Mother. 

We believe we are not permitted to speak of the virtues of 
living Sisters of Charity. Parents and pupils, however, acknowl- 
edge no such rules, and Mother’s truly maternal kindness to and 
personal interest in each pupil under her care are daily recount- 
ed in glowing words. Charged as she is with the government of 
a thousand daughters in religion, orphanages, asylums, hospitals, 
schools, academies, etc., Mother’s accessibility at all hours to her 
children at the “Mount” speaks much for a mind and heart, 
the one big enough, the other warm enough, to fulfil such a 
multiplicity of duties. 

Of the little original independent community of thirty-three 
one is yet living at the “ Mount ”’—Sister Francis Borgia, whose 
golden jubilee some eight or nine yéars ago was so joyfully 
celebrated by both sisters and pupils, and she seems - to-day 
to possess faculties as bright and unimpaired as they must 
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have been when she entered, a young novite, nearly sixty years 


ago. 


We could mention scores of holy and talented women who, 
notwithstanding their humble garb, have shed lustre upon the 
order. But a few years ago there died one whose poetical gifts 
were only exceeded by her amazing charity and extraordinary 
humility. Sister Ambrosine looked upon herself as the least 
worthy of all the community. Her poems and dramas have 
been characterized as the productions of a genius. 

We would we might mention others, but our space is limited 
and we are obliged to hurry forward and visit this great institu- 


tion. 


Leaving the train from New York at the Mount Saint Vin- 
ent station of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 


the visitor is almost 
immediately in the 
crounds of the Acade- 
my, which extend com- 
pletely down to the 
river’s edge. Turning 
to the :right and as- 
cending some _ steps, 
we reach and cross the 
bridge which spans the 
railroad at this point, 
and connects the main 
grounds of the Acad- 
emy with the large 
strip of private pleas- 
ure park, the bathing 
pavilions, etc., which 
border on the river. 
A sudden bend in 
the circuitous road 
reveals a scene which, 
especially on a_ first 
visit, is likely to call 
forth an involuntary 
exclamation of the 
most genuine admira- 
tion. We will : imag- 


ine it is a day in June. Sloping towards us on either side 
are great expanses of smooth green lawn, girt round with 
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THE ARCHBISHOP PRESIDES OVER THF COUNCILS OF THE 
ComMUNITY. 
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stately trees, and dotted with statues, fountains, and rustic 
retreats. To the left the stretch of verdure ends in long lines 
of terraces, at this season one blaze of floral beauty. Above 
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THE SOUL IS NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


the terraces are skirted by the handsome driveway which, 
beginning at the other entrance of the grounds a quarter of a 
mile further on, sweeps around in many curves before it reaches 
the grand porte-cochére, or main entrance, to the Academy. 
The great building itself, with its central tower full four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the river, now rises before one in 
all its impressiveness. It is built of brick, and in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. The brick is, we must confess, rather 
disappointing. Constructed of stone like the handsome Castle, 
which Forrest built, it would be simply perfect. 

Fonthill Castle with its towers and turrets and narrow slits 
of windows, in imitation of the Norman Gothic structures of the 
middle ages, would seem to lack but the moat and the draw- 
bridge to present a complete picture of an old feudal stronghold. 
To the imaginative visitor the question comes: “ Pray what an- 
cient, warlike nobleman entrenches himself within those mighty 
walls?”” An aged nobleman indeed, though hardly a warlike 
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one, is spending the evening of his days in this quiet, beautiful 
retreat. We refer to that world-renowned scholar and historian, 
that cultured gentleman of the old school, the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Bernard O'Reilly, D.D., LL.D., who has ever been a life- 
long friend and benefactor of the “Mount.” Though far ad- 
vanced in years and still burdened with much private literary 
work, he is at present delivering a series of lectures to the 
pupils, who are indeed fortunate in being thus favored. The 
Rev. J. J. McNamee, the chaplain, also makes his home in the 
Castle, and has many warm friends among the pupils, past and 
present. 

The ground-floor of this quaintly handsome building, which is 
open to the inspection of favored visitors, contains two valuable 
museums, one the “Arnold Collection” of minerals, said to rank 
among the first of the private collections in the United States, 
and the other the Cabinet of Natural History. “The John 
Gilmary Shea Collection” of antique coins is also an inter- 


Rustic SEATS ARE SCATTERED BENEATH THE TREES. 


esting study, and a decided advantage to the history classes, 

who with the young geologists are allowed frequent access to all 

these cabinets. Passing on now, however, somewhat hurriedly, 

as our time is limited, we leave the Castle, surmount a few more 
VOL, LVII.—25 
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steps, and finally reach the front entrance to the Academy. 

Here another ascent, this time of fifteen feet, is called for. 
Entering the vestibule, we find ourselves in the handsome 

marble-tiled hall. On either side of the entrance are two fine 


THE DELIGHTS OF THE STUDY Hour. 


busts, one of the late Cardinal, the other of Archbishop Hughes. 
To the right and left run long suites of reception-rooms, furnished 
in severe conventual simplicity, though the walls are adorned 
with not a few famous works of art. We do not linger here, 
however, for opposite the main entrance two huge folding- 
doors are swung wide and we find ourselves in the chapel of 
the Immaculate Conception, remarkable for its many beauties. 
Its sanctuary is a gem of grace and purity, and the white 
marble altars gleam in the soft light of the lamp which tells of 
the ever-living Presence there. The main chapel, itself more 
spacious than many a church, is further enlarged by wings on 
either side the sanctuary, one of which forms another and 
smaller chapel devoted to the accommodation of the domestics 
connected with the institution, the other being used for vestry 
rooms, etc. 

Its architecture is of the delicate aerial Gothic style. The 
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decorations and frescoes are enriched by some beautiful paint- 
ings. Among them we may mention Signor Brumidi’s famous 
masterpiece above the altar, “The Angels of the Passion.” 
Stained-glass windows soften and mellow the light of outer day. 

Taking a lingering leave of this peaceful, holy spot, we pass 
through long, wide halls and corridors, encountering groups of 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girls—for it happens to be the semi- 
weekly holiday—who bow courteously and with well-bred ease 
of manner. They are mischievous looking, many of these 
maidens, beneath their demure smiles, and probably find con- 
vent life anything but a period of exile and misery. Yet glanc- 
ing at their bright faces one feels instinctively the influence of that 
subtle charm, that air of refinement and simple innocence which 
the worldly-wise tell us has ever been known to distinguish 








THE ORATORY OF MATER ADMIRABILIS. 


the convent girl. “Plain living and high thinking”—that is the 
régime of her school-days; while purity and innocence, after all 
the brightest jewels in girlhood’s crown, are here her heritage, 
and for this reason the ideals of the happy convent days are 
her guiding stars through life. 
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After the chapel undoubtedly the next object of interest is 
the grand Study Hall. This apartment is magnificent in pro- 
portions, with walls and ceilings exquisitely frescoed. With 
floods of sunshine pouring in through many windows it is a 
most attractive spot. Here are given the commencement exer- 
cises, entertainments to distinguished guests, the dancing, elocu- 
tion, etiquette, physical culture, and Delsarte lessons—in fact, it 
is the general assembly hall of the entire school. For purposes 
of recreation, promenading, impromptu plays, charades, and pan- 
tomimes, with which school-girls delight to while away the 
evening hours, this hall is invaluable. 

Just above the Study Hall is the Music Hall, perhaps 
one of the most perfectly equipped in the country. Twenty- 
three music-rooms open into it, and instruction on piano, harp, 
violin, guitar, and mandolin, one, or in some cases all, play a 
prominent part in the education of the pupils. 

Among the numerous classrooms visited those commanding 
a river view seemed to us the most desirable, with perhaps the 
one exception of the graduates’ room—the brightest, pleasant- 
est, and most homelike sort of a school-room we ever had the 
good fortune to enter. Pictures, statues, flowers, growing plants, 
tables littered with books, revolving cases, even the suggestive 
sewing-machine in the corner—all combine to remind one of a 
cosy, elegant, home sitting-room. The three windows look to 
the east, commanding pretty woodland views, but lacking the 
grandeur of a western prospect. The library and art rooms, 
both fine-sized apartments looking forth upon river scenery, 
well deserve their names. They are spots so attractive that in 
them one might easily spend hours, and in the end come out of 
a dream to wonder where the golden moments had flown. 

On the next floor are the dormitories and the suite of in- 
firmaries, the latter presided over by the “dearest, gentlest, 
most kind-hearted sister in the whole wide world’—such is the 
unanimous verdict of all who have ever come under her tender min- 
istrations. Even that species of malady known as homesickness 
has been known to yield to Sister A———’s treatment, and every 
school-girl knows that that is, in the beginning, the most obsti- 
nate of all complaints. A soft, cool hand laid lightly upon the 
aching brow; a sympathetic word or two; a quiet, darkened 
room; a something—a mysterious something—anything but 
medicine; a wide, comfortable lounge; a little nap, say forty 
winks or so, and the patient awakens bright and refreshed ; a 
dainty supper, and the cure is complete. 
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Across the hall is the science room, fitted up with all the 
latest known and most approved apparatus for a thorough course 
in the physical sciences. The sisters have been wise enough to 

















THE CARDINAL TOOK MORE THAN A FATHER’S INTEREST IN THE GROWING COMMUNITY. 


take advantage of the favorable laws of New York State and 
have incorporated the Academy under the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, and have acquired 
thereby the power and privilege of conferring collegiate degrees. 
The scientific course alone, comprising a period of four years, 
could compare favorably with that of any college in the 
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country. Not only are the pupils required to commit the text 
to memory, but their practical knowledge is ably demonstrated 
by their ability to perform unaided any experiment which may be 
called for in illustration of the text. At the public examina- 
tions, which take place two or three times a year, a pupil never 
knows just what particular experiment or experiments she may 
be required to perform. This method has excited the wonder, 
and called forth the well-merited approval, of many authorities 
on scientific questions. The literature and history classes are 
also conducted on the most liberal principles, and rendered even 
more interesting than they intrinsically are by courses of lectures 
from prominent professors and specialists. A comprehensive 
review of church history in its widest sense—that is, from the 
first century down to the present day—is, we think, one of the 
best features of the regular course. In these days of scep- 
ticism and general tottering of beliefs it certainly seems an in- 
estimable advantage to the young woman going forth to take 
her place in society, that she is by such an education fitted to 
intelligently, and from a Christian stand-point, discuss many 
mooted questions which ignorance or bigotry, or both com- 
bined, have presented in a false light. It does the young 
girl no harm to know both sides of the question; on the con- 
trary, the more thorough her knowledge, the more deep and 
enthusiastic is apt to be her love for that wonderful divine in- 
stitution—Mother Church; who, after nineteen hundred years 
of persecutions, calumnies, dissensions without and _ within, 
stands to-day wuuchanged and triumphant, while empires have 
fallen, kingdoms have collapsed, and the entire world has under- 
gone the most marvellous of revolutions. 

Descending from church history heights we find that there is 
another study upon which the “ Mount” particularly prides it- 
self. Domestic economy forms a most important branch of the 
curriculum. Of course, of necessity much has to be taught theo- 
retically, but the amount of practical instruction which is im- 
parted could hardly be exceeded outside of the home circle. 
Here is a sample list of the requisites for excellence in this 
branch: “ Amiability, neatness in person and belongings, skill in 
plain sewing, knowledge of the fundamental laws of plain cook- 
ing, etc.” We might amend our list, and place sewing first, as 
truth compels us to admit that it generally plays the most im- 
portant part in deciding the prize. 

A very beautiful custom which is general throughout the 
school is that of making garments for the poor at Christmas- 
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time. Every pupil who so wishes, from the most dignified young 
graduate to the smallest girl who is able to ply a needle, is fur- 
nished with the materials for the making of a dress. Nimble 
fingers or clumsy ones, as the case may be, stitch and stitch 
in spare moments, and who can say how many generous emo- 
tions have been stirred in young hearts, or noble impulses given 
to an after-life of Christ-like charity, by this same sweet and 
simple custom? One word more relative to the examination 
papers, works of art, etc., which the Academy has sent to the 
World’s Fair, and we will continue our interrupted tour. To 
every visitor who came to the “ Mount” between the sixteenth 
and twenty-fourth of March last the collection which was then 
on exhibition was of a most interesting and almost bewildering 
character, Though simply submitted as a specimen, and the 
work of but a few months, competent judges pronounced them- 
selves amazed at the accuracy and general excellence of the 
papers, which embraced a variety of subjects; viz., ancient and 


A LITTLE Nap, say Forty WINKS, AND THE PATIENT AWAKES REFRESHED. 


modern languages, logic, philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and 
literature. 

Leaving the science room, we next find ourselves in the 
oratory of Mater Admirabilis. This charming retreat has been 
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recently enlarged, the walls delicately tinted in palest blue, and 
decorated with clusters of exquisitely painted roses and lilies 
by the enthusiastic art students, who almost quarrelled in their 
eagerness to be chosen for this labor of love. Through the 





THE Fox COLLECTION OF CORALS IN THE CASTLE. 


beautiful stained-glass windows the rays of the setting sun 
threw a wonderful glory about the snowy altar and the image 
of the Virgin Child. Happy Children of Mary who own this 
privileged spot! 

Before bidding adieu to the convent in order to pursue our ram- 
ble through the grounds a visit to the top of the tower was pro- 
posed. As we toiled up the steep and winding stair the great 
clock began to strike the hour with a booming and heavy vibration 
most startling. This tower-clock was first put in place on the 
feast of the golden jubilee of Pius I1X., and struck fifty times to 
celebrate that joyous occasion. The prospect from this height is 
superb. To the south, beyond the intervening hills and dales, 
woods and meadows, the great, many-million-spired metropolis 
can be distinctly viewed. The beautiful harbor, the statue of 
Liberty, the piers of the Brooklyn Bridge, even the white 
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mist in the distance indicating Staten Island, are all on a clear 
day distinctly visible to the naked eye. Far off in the east 
sparkle the limpid waters of the Sound, with the gentle slopes 
of Long Island beyond. In the immediate neighborhood, almost 
at our very feet, nestles historic Yonkers, the beautiful “ Ter- 
race City” of the Hudson. Somewhat back of the city, which 
is a succession of hills, rises the greatest hill of all, bearing as 
its crown of beauty that stately edifice now in rapid course of 
erection—the new Diocesan Seminary of St. Joseph. Some miles 
to the north and the east of this hill we catch a glimpse of the 
famous eminence upon which the great Revolutionary battle of 
White Plains was fought. To the north lie Tarrytown, with its 
Sunny Side and Sleepy Hollow; Tappan Zee, with its famous 
memories of André, and, in fact, the whole of Westchester Coun- 
ty, universally conceded to be one of the most interesting in 
memories of the great struggle for independence. Away to the 


ACROSS THE HALL IS THE SCIENCE Room. 


northwest the beautiful river widens out till, the outlines of the 
Palisades lost in the soft purple haze of the summer day, it 
becomes a miniature sea dotted with white sails outspread to 
catch a favoring wind. A light-house far out on a tiny island 
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opposite Tarrytown helps the illusion. From the west the near- 
by Palisades look across in calm, proud grandeur and complete 
the picture. 

Taking leave of this scene of beauty and descending many 


THE ARNOLD COLLECTION OF MINERALS, 


steps and stairs, we are introduced to another scene of an 
entirely different kind. In the Kindergarten class-room, amid 
sunshine, birds, and flowers, and all the delightful devices of 
that delightful system, twenty dear little girls, some not more 
than three years of age, are playing at class. We would 
fain linger here as by far the most attractive spot in all the 
big Academy, but the afternoon is waning and we have yet to 
finish the tour of the grounds. So, with the pleasant echo of 
innocent childish prattle yet lingering in our ears, we go forth. 

Wandering along the winding roadway, we perceive on the right 
a wild, romantic-looking ravine, while to the back of the house at 
the left rises a large pleasure enclosure known as the “ Play- 
ground,” or the “Hill.” Here, as well as among the groves fur- 
ther on, are enjoyed picnics, parties, games, tennis, croquet, etc. 
Rustic seats are scattered beneath the trees, while three beau- 
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tiful shrines, one of the Sacred Heart, one of our Lady of the 
Fountain, and one of St. Anne, are each well worth a visit. 
Emerging from the rustic gate which forms the entrance to the 
‘ Hill,” we stroll along between great gardens on the one side 
and orchards on the other. Stone walls mark the barriers be- 
tween these precious gardens and orchards and the pupils’ prome- 
nade. Alas! stone walls may mark but not always form effi- 
cient barriers between school-girls and tempting orchards. Le- 
gend hath many tales connected with them. 

The stone cottage which we next reach was built by Mr. 
Forrest to be in keeping with the Castle. At present it is used 
by the sisters as a boarding-school for little boys, principally 
brothers of the convent girls. Passing quickly by, we turn to the 
right, and in the midst of a large grove of stately trees reach 
the grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. This is an exact imitation 
on a small scale of the world-famed original in France. A little 
lake, in whose clear bosom are reflected the blue skies and the 
flickering shadows cast by the leafy branches above, and in 
whose midst a fountain ever plays, is crossed by two rustic, 
vine-grown bridges which lead to the miniature island upon 
which the grotto stands. Within is an exquisite statue of 
our Lady, before which kneels Bernadette in attitude of rever- 
ential awe. A tiny lamp signifying some pious intention per- 
petually burns before the shrine, while flowers—hothouse offer- 
ings and wild-flowers—deck the grotto in abundance. Sinking 
upon a rustic prie-dieu at the entrance to the little cave, the 
wild beauty and the calm stillness of the surroundings induce 
a revery upon the past and the present. How many hun- 
dreds of fair young girls have crossed these rustic bridges, have 
poured forth their joys and their sorrows, have confided their 
hopes and their plans to this Immaculate Queen and loving 
Mother! Perhaps with no spot in the beautiful convent home 
are so many tender memories connected. 

From out the long list of graduates who fondly claim the 
“Mount” as their Alma Mater so many distinguished names 
stand forth that special mention would be invidious. Her daugh- 
ters have come from the North, the South, the East, and the 
West. From stern Montana to far-away Texas, from California’s 
Golden Gate to New York’s great port, they have flocked to 
this far-famed convent on the Hudson. Beautiful Salt Lake 
City is not unrepresented, Cuba and South America contribute 
their quota of Spanish Americans, while many can even recall 
the dark-skinned, raven-haired maiden from far Hindostan, who 
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still keeps up an uninterrupted correspondence with her old 
teachers at the “ Mount.” 

Some to-day bear honored names in the literary world; three 
or more are successful physicians; many preside over palatial 
homes and fitly adorn the highest social circles in their respec- 
tive cities; multitudes are simple, happy wives and mothers, 
potent yet unobtrusive agencies for good in the world around 
them, while no inconsiderable number have “chosen the better 
part” and consecrated their young lives to the service of 
the “Master.” All alike, whether maid, nun, wife, or widow, 
look back with grateful, swelling hearts to their simple, happy, 
girlish days within the convent walls. All alike join in a 
tribute of love to the gentle religious whose lives, so pure, self- 
sacrificing, secluded, and humble, afford the noblest, most far- 
reaching object-lesson attainable. Well may our great Leo say, 
as he did during a recent audience, that the religious orders 
shine like stars irradiating the firmament of the church. 


MARION J. BRUNOWE. 
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bearer of a special message, which, shaping its 
own, in turn moulds and directs others.. That 
very message in its highest, holiest form, em- 
bodied in the world’s Redeemer, has been con- 
tinually transmitted to individuals and nations in widening circles 
from age to age. Divine and human agencies, thus blending, 
lead on to the fulfilment of God’s designs. 

Glancing over the world, even casually, it is evident that 
work lays a heavy tax upon every living man and woman. The 
means for this draft are at hand: work and tools being ready, 
now for the workmen. Here they come trooping along, axe and 
spade, book and pen in hand, and 





“Clamorous Labor knocks with her hundred hands 
At the golden gates of. morn.” 


Brain furniture, energy, and a dogged determination to carry 
the day at whatever odds—these are the weapons in demand, 
and in use too. Here is typified 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR MARVELLOUS AGE, 


All prizes are not yet taken. The bid of the most worthy bears 
away the highest. 

In the world’s great workshop many a living diamond in the 
rough awaits some skilful lapidary that, being cut and chiselled, 
they may become fit ornaments for the crown of the great King. 
Would you become one of these lapidaries? Here, then, is your 
opportunity. 

In a previous article an Educational Bureau and Journal were 
suggested as admirable aids for our Catholic teachers already in 
the field, or about to enter it. A wider and still more effica- 
cious means for the elevation of woman, and, as a result, for 
Christian civilization, may be found in an undertaking of which 
the Bureau shall be the herald and advocate. For this purpose 
what would be thought of a Catholic Institute for the professional 
training of women ? 

A similar venture in Italy, under the patronage of Queen 
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Margherita, proclaims its own merits, after several years of suc- 
cessful operation. 

This need not be so difficult a matter in our country, where 
woman already has an assured position above that of her Euro- 
pean sisters. Being in the hands of able, zealous workers, 
pledged heart and soul to the enterprise, it must not be re- 
garded as a venture, but rather as a certain success from the 
beginning. Its need is a foregone conclusion. 

The day has passed when almost any one of fair ability, with 
some study and a few hints, may become teacher, accountant, 
nurse, seamstress, etc. These and other avocations have been 
so reduced, or rather elevated, to a science, that only experts 
can command good positions. 


SKILLED LABOR, THE FRUIT OF SPECIAL TRAINING, 


is everywhere in demand. Instruction may be obtained in 
schools making a specialty of each branch. We have our 
normal institutes, schools for trained nurses, cooking schools, 
etc. This is well, but by a combination of such instruction our 
proposed end will be best attained. 

An extensive course of study can be pursued, while the more 
practical side of woman’s education is not overlooked. Will she 
be less a linguist, scientist, or mathematician for knowing how 
to care for the sick, to prepare and serve meals as a lady, to 
make and mend her own garments, to furnish a house from cel- 
lar to attic—better even than that, to plan and, as an architect, 
to design the same? Indeed, as the mistress, is she not more 
likely than the master to know what the comfort and conven- 
ience of the family require? The laundry, too, must receive its 
share of attention, so that in future Monday may not be such 
a bugbear to the lords of the mansion. 

Do you, then, intend us to become servant-girls ? 

Primarily, no; yet I’d rather run my chance for comfort in 
a cottage with a capable housekeeper than with the wealthy 
mistress of a marble palace on the avenue totally ignorant of 
domestic affairs. 

Through this very ignorance, frequently, more goes out at 
the back door than comes in by the front; then some cloudy 
day this same fine lady may find herself minus a roof over her 
head. Luckily, however, the star of Common-sense is now in 
conjunction with our planet, and domestic duties, so long at a 
discount, are to-day nearly at par. 
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Under proper management the Institute may be able to of- 
fer its advantages to those of limited means. To this end, let 
such as receive its benefits in a co-operative way control the 
financial affairs, subject to a board of directors, who may or 
may not be stock-holders. The main point is to take hold of 
this affair ‘“‘at the business end,” weigh well its object, the means 
for promoting the same; then, “being sure you are right, go 
ahead.” 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


will be the central sun for the diffusion of knowledge, from 
which shall radiate the different departments, as Christian Doc- 
trine, Science, Art, Literature, the Languages, Commercial 
Course, Domestic Economy, Sanitary Instruction, Pharmacy, 
Political and Social Ethics, etc. Each, under the care of able 
directors and their assistants, will develop the range of instruc- 
tion. , 

The beginning, no doubt, will be in a small way, but from 
a few departments must spring others, these being the parents 
of many more. Each, working out its own special line, may also 
proceed on the mutual-benefit plan; not that every student can 
become proficient in all the branches—time and ability could 
hardly meet such a draft; universal geniuses are rarely found, 
and we are dealing with the general run of mortals. However, 
while mastering special studies, general information may be 
gained in others without detriment to the former, like salt or 
sugar dissolved in water, which gives the needed flavor by sim- 
ply filling spaces in the fluid without overflowing the vessel. 
Thus, by an interchange of duties in one or other of the depart- 
ments daily for an hour or two, scholarship need not suffer, a 
valuable lesson in economics will also be gained, with greater 
ability to meet the absolute demands of future life. 

Another marked advantage results from this co-operative plan 
in education. 

Being daily and hourly in touch with cultured minds and 
earnest workers, each will catch the infection from her neighbor. 
Negative and positive influences, acting together, work wonders. 
Profit-sharing, or industrial partnership, among some or all of 
the members, will create a revenue which, as already hinted, 
may be turned over for the benefit of America’s less favored 
daughters. 

Mentally gifted, the advantages of our Institute will be to 
them a priceless boon. Persons thus deserving are often met; 
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then if wealth, talent, or influence be in our hands, they are 
but God’s instruments to be used for these his children. 

Education in its fullest sense becomes the universal solvent 
for life’s many problems. 

To accomplish this work, brains, energy, and prudence are 
needed, with that courage which foresees difficulties, yet fears 
not to grapple with them. All these must be balanced by the 
soundest and most practical views. 

A tone and character will then mark the enterprise, inspiring 
that confidence which is the backbone of success in every un- 
dertaking. By this very confidence all dealings between man 
and man are gauged; “indeed, few realize how far it controls 
individual and national prosperity. Be it ever so little weakened, 
or even suspected, all business is at once paralyzed; it is valued 
above capital, since, as some one asserts, more failures result 
through loss of capital than of cash.’’ That man’s word is as 
good as his bond, and his bond is as good as gold, is the high- 
est praise given a man of the world. 

Our Catholic teachers must gain and hold this confidence. 
Let them feel their own power and follow it up steadily, and 
their cause is gained. Failure to do this has hindered success 
that should have crowned enterprises truly deserving. 

We talk much about the elevation of the races— 


THE UPLIFTING OF HUMANITY. 


Let us begin at home, and do some of this uplifting in our 
own souls. Sacrifice of time, comfort, and means will be needed, 
with a-generous rousing up from tepidity—an awakening to 
active, even heroic service. The motive, too, must be high and 
holy, for our cause is sacred. 

The welfare of the individual, hence of society, demands 
this earnest, united effort on the part of our teachers, whether 
secular or religious. The latter not having the same opportuni- 
ties to see the actual workings of our schools, need the more 
to avail themselves of every possible means for reaching the 
highest standards; thus sending out pupils thoroughly trained 
for any position their natural ability and its culture can com- 
mand. 

Even in this enlightened age many imagine every girl 
sent to a convent passes through a sort of chrysalis state, to 
see if therefrom could be evoked another nun, Sister of Charity, 
etc., influences being especially exerted for this end. Those 
people forget, or perhaps never knew, that a true religious vo- 
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cation comes FROM GOD ALONE, and can be resisted only at 
one’s peril. If secured through human means, from human 
motives—nay, by less than anything but a purely divine call, it 
must and will soon fail for lack of such inspiration. 

The great truths, grand in their simplicity, underlying all 
knowledge, whether relating to the spiritual or material forces 
of life, must first be mastered. With such equipment our thor- 
ough-bred teachers are ever ready to respond to the demands 
of this exacting age. They are in dead earnest; with them no 
hesitation through fear of failure; sure “they can do what they 
will, if they will do what they can”; or, as Napoleon more for- 
cibly puts it, ‘‘ Nothing is impossible to him who wills.” 





BUT THE BUILDINGS— 


will they erect themselves? Hardly. Look at Jackson Park as 
it was a year ago—a rough, sterile spot of earth. What is it 
to-day? The one centre of attraction for the civilized world, 
covered and adorned with buildings—marvels of the architect’s 
taste and skill. Pluck and a high resolve to let the world see 
what the world can do have accomplished all this. 

The same and even grander motives will initiate and carry 
on our enterprise. But where are the funds? Do you think 
God’s treasury so near bankruptcy that he cannot honor a check 
drawn in his name for a cause so worthy? For remember only 
in that Name will the work begin, continue, and be consum- 
mated. 

Did not Miss Caldwell give three hundred thousand dollars 
to found a Catholic university for the higher education of the 
clergy? If a woman can do this for men, cannot one or more 
men be found to do as much for women ? 

Here, then, ts the challenge! Who responds? Great dona- 
tions are of course acceptable, but small ones also. How many 
important undertakings have been founded and sustained by the 
pennies of the poor and by the widow’s mite! Scholarships, 
too, will greatly aid the work. As church and college should 
move in parallel lines, what has been done again and again for 
the one can still be effected for the other—an object no less 
worthy. 

Our Rome will not be built in a day, but none the less 
earnestly will we do our share towards its completion. Let the 
buildings be plain and substantial, elegance yielding to utility ; 
the designs such that additions may be made from time to 
time without destroying the architectural effect. The beauty of 
VOL, LVII.—26 
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our educational institutions should rather appear in the work 
accomplished than in costly piles of marble, gilded and frescoed. 
Above all, let not a stone or brick be laid unless there ts a 
dollar to back it! 

We see universities for men all over the land; how many 
for women? Not one on the plan proposed. To our Catholic 
women, then, will be due the honor of giving birth to such an 
enterprise. Organized, united effort must prevail, increasing 
each one’s power in a manifold ratio; an independent spirit 
will be awakened, giving more workers and fewer drones, 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN 


marks a nation’s civilization; her elevation its enlightenment; 
her degradation its barbarism. History tells the tale too forci- 
bly to admit a doubt. 

Nor is mere mental culture sufficient for true civilization. 
Egypt, Rome, and Greece, in their palmiest days, were schools 
of wisdom for the world; yet woman remained but woman 
still—wholly ignored in works for the advancement of humanity. 
One factor, most potent of all, above all science, art, or philoso- 
phy—Christianity—was wanting. That, personified in the Vir- 
gin Mother of the world’s Redeemer, loosened the shackles of 
woman, making her what she is to-day—better still, what she 
will yet be—the co-equal and true helpmate of man. 

Check, dam them as you may, by grinding servitude, coarse 
and brutal exaction, yet all the more forcibly will nature’s flood- 
gates burst open; and a vent given, that longing for truth in its 
myriad forms will, through the training afforded in the Institute 
for Woman’s Professions, find a glorious mission in works of wis- 
dom, zeal, and charity, big with blessings for coming generations. 
The church will then have and hold its true status among the 
people. 


BUT WHO IS TO TAKE HOLD OF THE AFFAIR? 


You yourself who read this article; though it be in ever so 
small a way, what of that? Your word to another, and that 
to still another, with whatever material help is at command, 
will avail much. Let suggestions come in, and objections too, 
if need be; these overruled, the worthiness of our cause will 
appear only the more clearly. Courage will never falter while 
remembering this is God’s own work, inspired by him, begun 
and carried on only for his glory and for the welfare of 
humanity. 
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As to plan and range of studies, the resources, financial and 
otherwise, must place the limit. 

Many who read this article know persons well fitted to give 
the needed aid. Then put them in touch with this affair, en- 
courage, urge them to lend hand and heart. Able and willing, 
the response must soon come—Here am I at your service! 
Whatever may result from these efforts will be the outcome of 
the spirit animating them. Behind the enterprise should be only 
live, earnest workers—minute-women, ready at the first call. If 
you really wish to do anything, are in dead earnest about it, 
ways and means will never be wanting. 

Let the desire be an inherent, sacred part of daily life, and 
though the heavens fall, you will never waver from that deter- 
mined course, making your name and labor noble for evermore. 

In working out our plan it may be well to note some of the 
errors and follies that do not make for success in woman's work. 
Springing so suddenly into a broader and more varied field of 
labor, let her bear in mind that it is not in the much-doing as 
in the well-doing that success is reached. Inclination and ability 
must coincide in her elected line of work—capacity and choice 
be the cause and sequence of her student life. 

A score of little talents count far more in the long run than 
one or two brilliant gifts used but seldom. This need not by 
any means imply superficial knowledge. Ability and opportunity 
are correlative; demand and supply the weights preserving equi- 
librium in this progressive age. 


SUCH ARE THE AIMS AND SENTIMENTS 


that must prevail in our Institute. The number of branches 
taken, or “courses finished,” are not unfrequently questionable 
signs of a young lady’s education. What can she do and be 
for the little world in which her lot is cast? Is she fully 
equipped and ready to respond to calls from any quarter? Is 
she in touch, body, mind, and soul, with the needs of humanity? 
Has she that culture which, as Matthew Arnold says, is “the 
knowledge of the best that has been thought and said in the 
world ”’—and we may add with the power of a well-trained mind 
to make it of constant service? 

A young lady often fails as a teacher by missing the line 
for which she is best adapted, thinking little more is necessary 
than to pass an examination, secure a certificate; then pluming her 
wings, an appointment is sure to follow. But will the position 
and its occupant be mutually adapted? Here is the danger-line. 
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If kindergarten work is her forte, though holding a dozen diplo- 
mas from our foremost academies and colleges, that is her des- 
tined pathway. Do not indulge the fatal idea that a little mere 
elementary knowledge will suffice for those buds of promise. 
Far from it. In no other grade of school-work are required 
more varied talents, fertility of mind, or tact and ingenuity, with 
high and broad views of life as means to a far greater end. 
The whole future depends upon the first moulding of that plastic 
child-life. As Aristotle says: “It is not a small thing how a 
child is trained from its earliest years.’’ However you may fall 
short in other lines, fail not here, since the result will leave a 
broad margin for correction and extra labor. 

With the exceptional opportunity given our Catholic women 
at the Columbian Exposition, especially through the Auxiliary 
Congress, they have now their future to make or mar. Let 
nothing within the range of possibility hinder their earnest ef- 
forts to open a path clear and straight for themselves and for 
their posterity; then shall unchanging tradition, in coming time, 
note the fact that in this, our glorious year of jubilee, through 
the Institute for Woman's Professions, they were the true bene- 
factors of their race and creed. 

F. M. EDSELAS. 


NOTE: Should this appeal meet a deserved response, the location of the Institute, with 
further suggestions for securing funds, etc., will be promptly submitted to the interested par- 
ties. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
ON LAKE CHAPALA. 


HAVE a letter here from my friend Don Rafael,” 
said Philip, coming in from the post-office that 
evening with his hands full of letters and papers. 
“He says that instead of sending carriages to 
meet us at the railway station nearest to his ha- 
cienda, which involves a long and dusty drive, he would suggest 
that we take the boat on Lake Chapala, and let him meet us 
at a point very much nearer his house. What do you all say? 
The lake is well worth seeing for itself.” 

Dorothea turned to Russell. ‘That is the lake you said we 
ought to see, is it not?” she asked. “Let us go that way by 
all means. I care more for seeing the lake than for the ha- 
cienda.” 

“If we go to the hacienda at all, we must follow Don Ra- 
fael’s suggestion about the manner of reaching it,” said the gen- 
eral. ‘“ But how and where do we get to the lake?” 

“The best way to do so,” answered his son, “is to go by 
rail to a place near here called Atequiza. There we can get 
horses and ride a distance of four leagues to Chapala—a town 
on the lake, where we will take the boat.” 

“Four leagues—twelve miles,” said Dorothea. “That is a 
short distance.” 

“It will depend on how you are mounted whether it will 
seem to you long or short,” observed Russell. “But one thing 
is absolutely certain—after you reach the lake you will be repaid 
for any fatigue you have undergone. When will the boat be at 
Chapala?” he asked, turning to Phil. 

“To-morrow evening,” that young man answered. “ There- 
fore it will be well if we leave here to-morrow morning. All in 
favor of the motion will please say Aye!—the ayes have it. I 
will go at once and telegraph to Don Rafael that we shall be 
with him Thursday night. And you will get up early to-mor- 
row morning, in order to take the train at nine o’clock. Re- 
member that I am in charge of this party now—vzce Mr. Russell, 
superseded.” 

There was no failure or delay the next morning. The party 
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assembled punctually for an early breakfast, and were at the 
railway station some time before the train was prepared to de- 
part. The morning was as bright and exhilarating to the senses 
as morning always is in this Land of the Sun; and while Mrs. 
Langdon and Travers strolled up and down the wide platform, 
they commented on its brilliance and then laughed at themselves 
for doing so. 

“I wonder what takes the place of weather—that inexhausti- 
ble subject with us!—as a topic of conversation in this country,” 
Travers observed. “I have not yet discovered what it is; and 
there seems a great hiatus in conversation where the weather 
ought to be. From force of habit I remarked to a Mexican 
acquaintance yesterday that it was a fine day. He looked in 
surprise first at me and then around at the day, shrugged his 
shoulders slightly, and asked: ‘Why not?’ The question found 
me unprepared with an answer. There was, indeed, no reason 
why that particular day should not be fine in a climate where 
every day is fine. But such brilliant sameness of weather some- 
times cuts the ground conversationally from under one’s feet.” 

“Come, you loiterers!” cried Philip—‘“ unless you prefer to 
walk to Atequiza. Mexican trains give scant warning before 
they start.” 

“By Jove! I had forgotten that we were going to start at 
all,” said Travers, hastening to place his companion on the 
train. 

A few minutes later it moved off, with the accustomed indif- 
ference to any heedless mortal who might be waiting some sig- 
nal of departure, and sped out over the shining plain. It is a 
short run to Atequiza, where the white arches and clustered 
buildings of the hacienda from which the station derives its 
name are in sight, a mile or two distant across the green ex- 
panse of spreading fields. A tramway from the hacienda to the 
station is equipped with a car so small and prettily finished that 
it looked like a toy to charm a child, as it stood with its sleek 
mule beside the station. 

“Hacienda de Atequiza,” said the general, reading the name 
inscribed upon it. ‘I suppose this is a private affair.” 

“ Belongs to the hacienda,” said his son; “but since we are 
going there to obtain horses, we shall take advantage of it.” 
He walked up to the driver, exchanged a few words with him, 
and returned saying: “It is all right. The car, he assures me, 
is ours; so we will take possession at once. Vamonos.” 

They entered, the mule was transferred in leisurely fashion 
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to the other end of the car, the train moved away, and they 
also moved off across the level fields toward the hacienda. There 
they were informed that the horses and guide desired could be 
obtained; but the horses were unfortunately in the fields, and 
getting them was a work of time. Of interminable time it 
seemed to the group who, after they had seen everything sur- 
rounding the great, dusty courtyard in which they found them- 
selves—the large mill that looked like a fortress across the plain, 
the granaries, store-rooms, work-shops—were forced to spend at 
least two hours seated under the arcaded corridor of the casa 
grande, watching with an interest that finally began to flag the 
strange world of activity around them. 

At length Miss Gresham, yawning in a manner expressive of 
infinite weariness, delivered herself of a consideration that had 
already presented itself to the minds of the others. “If ¢hzs is 
a specimen of a hacienda,” she observed, in clear, distinct tones, 
“and the one to which we are going is not more entertaining, I 
really think the best thing we can do is to return to Guadala- 
jara.” 

“ Not without seeing the lake,” said Dorothea, quickly. “I, 
too, begin to have doubts about the hacienda—” 

“You need not have,” said Philip, coming up at the mo- 
ment. ‘There are haciendas and haciendas. If you fancy that 
we are going to one like this, you will find yourself greatly mis- 
taken. The difference is that the owner and his family do not 
live here, while Don Rafael always resides on one or the other 
of his haciendas. But here come the horses at last—rather a 
sorry lot, I regret to say. But we must take what we can get, 
and be thankful. Now prepare for a rather warm and dusty ride 
as we cross the hills.” 

The horses were indeed a “sorry lot”—the halt, the lame, 
and the blind being represented. ‘We cannot flatter ourselves 
that our cavalcade, as a whole, presents a very imposing ap- 
pearance,” remarked Travers, when they were all finally mounted, 
“but there is at least no reason for one to suppose that he pre- 
sents any better appearance than another, and ¢hat is generally 
a solid comfort to human nature.” 

“So far from finding comfort, solid or otherwise, in it,” said 
Dorothea, “I should not so much mind the blindness of my 
horse, if I were not also afflicted by seeing the lameness of 
yours. But let us start, for, mounted as we are, I begin to 
think that twelve miles may prove, after all, a considerable dis- 
tance.” 
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Before they had accomplished a fourth of it the whole party 
were distinctly of the opinion that it was a very considerable 
distance indeed. Even had they been well mounted, it would 
have been impossible to ride fast under the vertical rays of the 
sun which poured directly upon their unshaded way, a winding 
trail crossing a high, barren ridge, covered chiefly with stones 
and cacti. Their guide, a lean, brown old Indian, marched 
ahead, stick in hand, and two small boys followed, prodding now 
and then the lagging animals. They rode mostly in single file, 
and there was little said by any one until, on gaining the sum- 
mit of the ridge, there was a simultaneous exclamation from 
several voices at sight of the lake spreading in blue, shining 
beauty afar. 

“It looks very near,” said the general. ‘‘We can’t be more 
than an hour’s ride from it.” 

“Much more, I am sorry to say,” replied his son. ‘ We shall 
do well if we reach it in three hours. Do you see a white speck 
yonder by the lakeside? It is the church-tower of the town of 
Chapala. There we are bound.” 

“This view of the wide, green, beautiful valley beneath us is 
almost refreshment enough, after the desolate hillsides we have 
been looking at for an hour past,” remarked Margaret. 

“JT fancy we shall want more substantial refreshment than 
that before we reach the lake, if it is still three hours distant,” 
said Dorothea. “Mr. Russell, will you please tell this small imp 
near me not to strike my horse again without my permission, 
or I shall certainly strike Aim. I will not have the infirmities 
of age abused in such a manner. This poor beast is doing all 
that he possibly can do.” 

Russell conveyed the desired warning to the too zealous at- 
tendant, who, after stating in reply that the horse was well able 
to go faster but was afflicted with an incredible laziness, fell 
back and proceeded to devote his attentions unrebuked to the 
steed of Miss Gresham. 

Onward proceeded the cavalcade, gradually descending lower, 
and finally leaving the trail on the stony hillsides for dusty, 
well-travelled roads, where the usual trains of laden burros come 
and go. The green fields of the wide valley, which looked so 
beautiful from above, now spread around them, they passed pic- 
turesque Indian villages, thatched huts under spreading tropical 
shade where dusky faces looked curiously at them, and finally 
called a halt near a clear, rushing stream for rest and refresh- 
ment. 
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How lovely is water in a sun-parched land! This bright riv- 
ulet, its banks clad with green rushes and the roots of spread- 
ing shade-trees, was more delightful to the eye and ear than 
words can express. To the palate it was less agreeable; but 
claret cooled therein proved refreshing to parched throats, and 
made it possible to do justice to the contents of the lunch-bas- 
ket. An hour or two of mid-day heat was loitered away here, 
and then the word was again “To horse!” When Dorothea 
regained her saddle, she looked wistfully across the valley to- 
ward the church tower of Chapala, still a very distant point. 
“T think it must be a mirage,” she said. ‘“‘We don’t seem to 
approach any nearer to it.” 

“Oh, yes, we do!” replied Travers. “I can now perceive 
that it is a tower. When we saw it first it might have been 
anything else. But we have still a considerable distance to jour- 
ney before we reach it. Let no man tell me that it is not far- 
ther—much farther—than four leagues from Atequiza to that 
tower.” 

“T shall not be the man,” said Philip, “for I think myself 
that it is farther. Leagues in this country are very elastic. 
But one thing is certain, we shall not reach there unless we 
start—so, forward! Miss Gresham, may I put up your parasol 
for you?” 

“You may,” replied that young lady from behind a double 
thickness of tissue veil, “for this sun is enough to turn one in- 
to a Mexican as far as color is concerned.” 

“Into nothing half so good-looking,” said Dorothea, glancing 
disparagingly at the members of the party. ‘ We burn red and 
ugly, while a Mexican only takes a richer bronze from the 


“That is because we are not children of the sun,” said Rus- 
sell. ‘ Therefore he treats us less tenderly.” 

Two hours longer riding through a valley constantly growing 
more luxuriantly green, more suggestive of unlimited richness 
in its varied products, over level, dusty roads, past wayside 
shrines and villages, brought them very near the flashing line of 
water, until suddenly, from a slight eminence, they saw the 
town of Chapala lying below them—a charming picture on its 
green promontory stretching out into the blue lake, its beauti- 
ful church tower forming a perfect point in the landscape. 

“It looks like an absolutely ideal spot!” said Margaret 
Langdon. “One might fancy that one was in Arcadia, shut 
out by encircling mountains from the world.” 
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“Tt is not, of course, as ideal as it looks,”’ said Russell, “ but 
nevertheless I found it once, for two or three weeks, a very 
Arcadian spot. A perfect climate, absolute quiet—” 

“Yes,” said Travers, “I should fancy the quiet might be ab- 
solute enough to satisfy any one in search of that article. What 
else did you find?” 

“There are times when a man wants little else,” the other 
replied. “But in point of fact there are boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, glorious scenery, and unlimited opportunities for work— 
everything, in short, except modern luxuries and society. And 
both of those things I have accustomed myself to dispense with 
for long periods.” 

“Until you have grown to enjoy dispensing with them,” 
said Travers. “ Eh bien!” with a slight sigh, “I can understand 
it. The passion for solitude grows upon one, and some day I 
too shall break away from the complexities of modern existence 
and take a deep draught of simple, primitive life.” 

“One feels as if the draught here might be as deep as one 
pleased,” said Mrs. Langdon. 

So talking, they rode slowly along through the golden light 
of afternoon, until finally they found themselves in the streets 
of Chapala. The little town did not altogether disappoint the 
expectations raised by its appearance from afar. Its streets, 
lined by the usual flat-roofed adobe dwellings, were moderately 
clean, and along them ran merrily a stream of bright water to 
which Russell called the attention of the general. “If you were 
to put your hand into that you would find it as warm as the 
water of Aguas Calientes,” he said. “It flows from the hot 
springs which gush forth at the foot of the mountain. Very 
hot springs they are, and of great medicinal value. It is only 
a question of time when this place becomes a great health and 
pleasure resort.” 

“The wonder is that it should not be so already,” said the 
general, looking around with deepening surprise and admiration. 

Certainly a more beautiful spot could not be conceived. Be- 
side the little town lying on its wave-washed promontory rose 
a bold and splendid height, the mountain from which gushed 
forth the hot springs of which Russell spoke, while before them 
spread the romantic beauty of the lake, a noble expanse of 
water, with abrupt, mountain-clad shores, save where the rich 
valley across which they had journeyed opened inland. The 
town narrowed with the promontory to a point, and at this 
point, within a few yards of the water, stood the church, with 
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the tall, slender tower that had shone before their eyes all day. 
Opposite was the hostelry to which they were bound, and where 
they now dismounted, more tired, they all agreed, than if they 
had ridden three times the distance on good animals. 

Very quaint and altogether Mexican was this inn. A low, 
broad passage that led from the wide street door to an inner 
court, around which were grouped all the domestic offices, kitch- 
ens, stables, etc., was evidently sitting and dining room in one. 
Wooden benches were placed along the sides, and several of the 
distinctively Mexican and very comfortable chairs, formed of 
bamboo and pig-skin, were grouped around the entrance. At 
the farther end a long table was a stationary feature. From 
this passage-way on both sides opened chambers not more scan- 
tily furnished than is usual in Mexican inns, and scrupulously 
clean—the small single beds being not harder than one finds 
them in more pretentious places. But everything had a very 
primitive flavor. While the party sat around the doorway, talk- 
ing, resting, and watching evening shadows lengthening over the 
scene beyond, the horses were led through from the inner court 
to be watered at the lake a few rods distant, and then led back 
again. Supper, when ready, was placed at one end of the long 
table, and lighted somewhat dimly from a lamp suspended above. 
Taste rather than sight convinced the hungry travellers that 
what was placed before them was thoroughly eatable. Excellent 
coffee, good bread, fresh fish from the lake with every bone 
carefully removed before cooking, made a supper fitting for and 
creditable to Arcadia. 

Afterward, since there was glorious moonlight making all 
things bright as day, they sauntered forth to admire and enjoy 
the picturesque beauty of the spot. A few yards distant, at 
the point of the rocky promontory, the steamer lay—a boat of 
about one hundred tons, conspicuously displaying her name, 
La Libertad, on her side. 

“TI am certain of one thing,” said Phil, “that none of you 
ever before saw a steamer that had been transported hundreds 
of miles on mule-back. That is the case with this boat, which 
was brought by an enterprising Scotchman more than thirty 
years ago from California to San Blas, and thence over the 
mountains here.” 

“I suppose you mean that it was brought in sections,” said 
his father. 

“Naturally. But it was a plucky undertaking. She has had 
a very chequered history altogether, La Libertad—so called pro- 
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bably from the fact that she was confiscated from her owner 
in the name of liberty during the wars.” 

But in the face of the wonderful beauty of the night the 
history of La Libertad did not excite the interest it might else 
have done. Mrs. Langdon and Dorothea, attended by Russell 
and Travers, strolled down to the edge of the softly lapping 
water and stood lost in admiration of a picture so lovely that 
they were tempted to declare that they had never seen it 
equalled. Before them spread the lake, a sheet of shining sil- 
ver, while the mountains on its shores, clearly revealed by the 
brilliant radiance, were yet so ethereal and unearthly in tint 
that they looked like hills in a dream. On one side the lake 
seemed completely enclosed by these heights that rose imme- 
diately from its margin and formed a frame, with their crests 
against the hyacinth-blue sky, for the silver water washing their 
feet. In reality, however, it extends many miles beyond its 
seeming end in this direction—the irregularity of its form caus- 
ing the deceptive appearance. On the other side it stretched 
away into remote distance, a shining expanse that finally melted 
into the sky, together with the misty heights which lined each 
shore. Near at hand a dark, bold shadow was thrown over the 
water from the mountain that rose immediately above the town 
—the abrupt and rocky face of which, owing to the humidity 
of the air, was covered with a wealth of tropical vegetation. 
Below, the town lay bathed in moonlight—its rows of flat, 
Oriental houses with their barred windows, and its church with 
the graceful campanile, suggesting a blending of Italy and the 
East. 

“ But it is neither,” said Russell when Dorothea for the hun- 
dredth time spoke of this; “it is Mexico—a country as pictur- 
esque as either, but with a most distinct character of its own. 
Don’t forget this; don’t try to fancy that you are on the shores 
of the Lago di Garda.” 

““Why should I?” she asked. ‘Chapala is as beautiful and 
more romantic, more wild, more full of the charm of nature, 
more out of the beaten path of humanity. But it zs like Gar- 
da—I see you have thought of it yourself! Only one looks in 
vain for the high peaks of the Tyrolean Alps with their crests 
of snow.” 

“You must remember that we are in the tropics, and more 
than six thousand feet above the sea. If we had the altitude 
of Garda, these mountains would present a more imposing ap- 
pearance.” 
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“TI do not see how any one could wish them more beautiful 
than they are,” said Margaret, looking at the exquisite heights, 
for which it was indeed impossible to desire any change. 

“TI begin to think it the most idyllic spot I have ever seen,” 
said Travers. ‘“ This is where I shall erect my hermitage when 
I have grown even more weary of men and women than I am 
at present. And that such a time will come I have always 
known with great certainty.” 

“When it comes there may be compensations on both sides,” 
said Dorothea. ‘I speak for the men and women whose society 
you will abjure. And apropos of men and women ”—glancing 
around quickly—‘“ what has become of Violet and Phil?” 

Travers indicated two dark figures wandering at some dis- 
tance away, along the silver-flooded shore. ‘‘ Yonder they go,” 
he said, ‘absorbed, no doubt, in contemplation of the beau- 
ties of nature. I can fancy Phil quoting, ‘On such a night—’”’ 

Dorothea cut him short with a reproachful look. ‘ You pro- 
mised me,” she said in a low voice, “that you would try to 
open his eyes.” 

“‘Not by an heroic operation, however,” he answered with a 
laugh. ‘That sometimes results in life-long blindness. But if 
you like we can follow and join them. It is in such places and 
times as these that the fair Violet likes best to weave her 
spells.” 

“Why not say webs—spider-like webs for foolish flies?” 
asked Dorothea severely. ‘But since I have brought one fly 
within reach of them, I presume I must take care of him; so 
let us go.” 

They, too, strolled away, leaving Mrs. Langdon and Russell 
to pace slowly back and forth for some time, saying little to 
each other. The infinite loveliness of the scene seemed to 
silence both, and they had long since reached that point in 
friendship when to be silent together expresses a sympathy 
deeper than words can express. What indeed were words in 
face of the divine glory of the night, of the mystical shining 
beauty of the lake, of the steadfast mountains with every stern 
outline softened by flooding radiance, of the vast, tranquil 
majesty of the whole picture ? 

The scene when they came out to embark the next morn- 
ing was hardly less beautiful. The lake lay sparkling in the 
sunshine, and its surrounding heights clothed in green near by 
wore, as they receded away, the divinest tints of color which 
imagination can conceive. The atmosphere was like an elixir of 
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vitality, so fresh yet so balmy. In the mere act of breathing 
life seemed to become a thing of greater worth. “ What an 
air!” said the general, expanding his lungs. “And this is the 
month of December, and we are more than six thousand feet 
above the sea! Where else will one find a climate so perfect?” 

“Nowhere else, I think,” answered Russell. ‘And I have 
known many lands.” 

From the point which served as a wharf they embarked on 
board the steamer. It was small and certainly not luxurious in 
appointments, but very clean and comfortable—the cabin airy, 
and the decks surrounding it, though narrow, affording room 
for promenade, and well provided with seats. The general ex- 
pressed himself as very much pleased. “It is much better than I 
expected,” he said. ‘To tell you the truth, I had the gravest 
misgivings concerning the kind of craft we should find.” 

“If anything this is too civilized,” said Dorothea. “I looked 
for something more primitive.” 

“Like that, perhaps?’ asked Russell, indicating a very 
primitive craft indeed lying near them. 

“That is certainly more picturesque,” she answered smiling. 

“The whole scene is wonderfully picturesque,” he said, lean- 
ing over the rail by her side. ‘That mountain rising over us, 
the mass of tangled tropical growth below it, the exquisite tint 
of the water in its shadow, that boat with its crew, the town 
as it lies in the sunlight. What a paradise for a painter! Ah, 
we are off!. Adieu, Chapala.” 

He waved his hand to the pretty spot as the boat slowly 
steered around and moved out into the lake. “ But I shall come 
back again some day!” he added, as if to himself. 

“What a delightful thing it must be,” said Dorothea, regard- 
ing him with her bright glance, “to feel absolutely free to go 
and come where one will, when one finds a pleasant spot to 
stay in it as long as one likes, and to go back across the world 
to it if one desires! Mr. Russell, you are the most enviable man 


I know.” 
“Because I am a globe-trotter? That is a distinction shared 


with many people nowadays.” 

“No; because you have kept your life unfettered. Because 
you can do as you please.” 

“Ah!” He shrugged his shoulders slightly. “To do as one 
pleases is not, after all, the extreme felicity that one is apt to 
imagine until one has tried it. Sometimes it is very difficult to 
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please one’s self. Yet I confess that any fetters upon my free- 
dom would now be very irksome to me.” 

“Of course they would,” said she with an air of positive 
conviction, “and in your case I should never think of placing 
them upon myself.” 

He looked at her smiling. ‘ You forget,” he said, “how in 
all ages men have found compensation for such fetters. But 
see what a picture opens as we advance into the lake!” 

The scenes around them were at this moment wonder- 
fully beautiful, and seemed to grow more enchanting as the 
boat advanced on her leisurely voyage. Crossing the lake, she 
took her way along the right shore, giving on one side a near 
view of the forest-clad heights rising boldly and abruptly from 
the water’s edge, on the other the broad expanse of the lake, 
varying from fifteen to thirty miles in width, framed by moun- 
tains wearing the softest and most exquisite colors—tender pur- 
ples, delicate blues, varying in tint according to distance and 
the lights and shadows thrown upon them. 

“T had no idea that there was such color in the world!” 
said Margaret Langdon, as she sat with her eyes fastened on 
the changing beauty of the distant shore. “ How would you 
describe the tint on those hills at this moment? It is neither 
azure nor mauve, but a tint suggesting both, and far more 
beautiful than either; while as for those still more distant 
heights, they are like enchanted mountains, wearing colors never 
seen elsewhere, so tender, so magically fair.” 

“It is an enchanted and an enchanting scene,” Travers, who 
sat beside her, answered. “I do not think that in the way of 
atmospheric effects and color I have ever seen anything equal 
to it. And what a day!—what a sky of turquoise blue, what 
floods of sunshine, and what a divine air! I fear Chapala will 
make me as much of a Mexican enthusiast as Russell.” 

“It does not seem possible that any place can be more 
charming,” she said, still watching like one entranced the wide 
expanse of blue, sun-kissed water, the dream-like heights and 
exquisite distance. 

“Come now on the other side,” said Russell, stepping out 
of the door of the cabin at this moment and addressing them. 
“We are approaching Las Palmas—the most picturesque spot 
on the lake.” 

“Is there a superlative yet before us?” asked Travers, as 
they rose and followed him to the other side of the deck, 


’ 
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where they found the rest of the party absorbed in admiring 
the charming spot which the boat was now approaching. 

Nothing could be imagined more picturesque than the scene. 
Over the rocks that lined the shore the water was plashing and 
breaking in sparkling waves, immense trees with great gnarled 
roots that in themselves would have made a picture spread 
their green canopy of shade over rocks and water, while a little 
higher, under the clusters of feather-palms which gave a name 
to the place, was the Indian village—low houses thatched with 
palm-leaves grouped around a tiny chapel. Behind, in close 
proximity, rose the hills, which here receded a small space from 
the water’s edge, and a wealth of luxurious vegetation made 
this the greenest, shadiest, most sylvan nook conceivable. 

“Qh, how I wish I were an artist—to stop and set up my 
easel and paint it!” cried Dorothea. ‘Could anything be more 
ideally picturesque? The water, the rocks, those splendid trees 
with their spreading roots, the tropical growth, the houses, the 
people. Look at that group in the nearest doorway! Oh, please 
somebody ask the captain if there is time enough for us to go 
on shore!” 

“There might be time enough,” said Russell. “ But you 
get a better effect from here, with less fatigue.” 

“Qh, I am sure it is much better to be satisfied with the 
effect from here,” said Miss Gresham with fervor. 

The captain settled the point at this instant by sheering off; 
and soon the beautiful place, with its palms and rocks and moun- 
tains, was lost to sight as the boat rounded a point which shut 
it off. 

And so the day went on—a journey through enchanted 
scenes, leisurely enough for perfect enjoyment. They sat on 
the decks idly talking, watching the fairyland-like beauty of 
the distant shores, the varying yet ever exquisite outlines 
of the mountains, the play of light and color on the water, 
and the successive villages embowered in shade at which they 
paused. 

A fairly good dinner was served at noon, while they were 
still the only passengers. Later other passengers came on 
board, and by evening the decks were full. 

“Here you see the provincial class of Mexicans exclusive- 
ly,” said Russell. ‘“ People who have never travelled and know 
nothing whatever of what we call the world. Yet see what. 
good manners they possess—how quiet they are and how cour- 
teous.” 
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“They are a very friendly and sociable as well as a very 
courteous people,” said General Meynell. ‘The more I see of 
them the better I like them.” 

“ These are very provincial, however,” said Dorothea. “ How 
refreshingly unconventional of that girl to comb and arrange 
her hair in public!” 

“And of the elder woman to join the captain in a draught 
of tequila from his bottle,” replied Russell laughing. ‘“‘ But 
that is what I remark—they are middle-class people; yet if we 
compare them with the same class in other countries they seem 
refined by contrast. Look at the manners of those young 
men in talking to those girls; how quiet, respectful, and grace- 
ful they are.” 

About the middle of the afternoon they stopped at a vil- 
lage where they took on some passengers, and then suddenly 
the boat put about and steamed directly across the lake. 
“Now, what is this for?” inquired the general. ‘Are we go- 
ing to call at some of the towns on the other side?” 

“No,” answered Philip. “The boat calls at them on her 
return voyage. We are now going to enter the current of the 
river. You know we leave the lake presently and go up the 
river—the Lerma, or Rio Grande de ee anaes first we fol- 
low it for some distance across the lake.” 

“Why should we follow the river so long as we are still on 
the lake ?” 

“You will see in a little while. Meanwhile, have you ob- 
served all day these fragments of vegetable matter which are 
floating about on the water?” 

“T have remarked several times that there seems to be a 
great deal of such matter, uniform in size and shape, and look- 
ing like parasites torn from trees by floods.” 

“ There have been no floods—at least not since last summer 
—and this vegetable matter, as you will soon perceive, is what 
makes it necessary to take the course of the river across the 
lake. It is rather an extraordinary river on the whole, inas- 
much as it carries its banks along with it, and you will be able 
to perceive all the processes of their formation.” 

“ Here—in the lake?” 

“In the lake assuredly.” 

And truly in a little while the boat entered a clearly marked 
channel between two floating banks of the same vegetable 
growth which they had already noticed on the lake. But in- 
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stead of being in small, detached fragments, it was now united 
in large masses. “It is brought down by the river in great 
quantities—a kind of aquatic plant—which is Nature’s first step 
toward the formation of islands and marshes,” said Russell. 
“You will, as Phil says, see all the steps of this formation as 
we advance.” 

Indeed it was soon evident that the marsh was f6rming 
fast. Larger and wider grew the floating banks, composed at 
first entirely of the aquatic plant mentioned; but presently, as 
this became firmer and had existed longer, a luxuriant growth 
of marshy grass appeared on the expanse thus formed, together 
with shrubs and even trees which had been at some former 
time swept away with their roots from the solid earth where 
they had originally existed, and, entangled in the masses of 
vegetable drift, were not only living but finding sustenance. 

“ How extraordinary it is and how interesting,” said Marga- 
ret. “See the undulations of that grass as the waves carry it 
up and down. How singular to think that it is all afloat !” 

“Well, for my part,” said Dorothea, “I wish that something 
could be done to check this innovation on the part of the 
river. It may be interesting to see the formation of its banks, 
but it will spoil the lake—at least this end of it.” 

“There is so much lake we can afford to lose a little of it 
for the sake of the novelty of this effect,” said Russell. “ As 
we advance it becomes more picturesque.” 

As they advanced the banks ceased to float so obviously 
on the water, and had more the appearance of marshes covered 
with long, waving grass, reeds and many other plants, a very 
luxuriance of verdure, while beyond them the lake gleamed in 
the sunshine and the frame of azure mountains seemed to take 
more beautiful tints every moment. “By Jove, what a para- 
dise for a sportsman!” said the general. “If only I had my 
gun with me!” 

“TI should rather call it a paradise for water-fowl,”. said 
Travers. ‘“ Evidently very few guns are ever heard here.” 

The multitude of birds disporting themselves on the water 
seemed to justify this opinion. They were of every kind, espe- 
cially wild duck and snipe, and abounded everywhere. 

Presently the sun began to sink toward the horizon, and 
what a picture, a series of pictures, was before them then! The 
banks had here grown solid enough to bear trees with beautiful 
feathery foliage, the marshes—for such they still remained—were 
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vividly green, and boats were seen here and there pushing 
through the grass and wide-leaved plants. Gleaming water 
caught the light, still beyond was the open lake and the solemn 
encircling heights now turning softly purple in the sunset glory, 
while against a sky of gold deepening to crimson the delicate 
foliage of the trees on the banks were outlined with exquisite 
effect, and the whole scene was like something altogether en- 
chanted and mystical—a semi-aqueous world where only the dis- 
tant heights had firm and solid foundation. 

After this beautiful picture the rest of the journey seemed 
somewhat dreamlike. The richly-toned twilight gave place to 
silver moonlight, the wide poetic marshes to walled banks and 
cultivated fields; presently the boat paused at a landing where 
two large carriages and numerous dark figures of men and 
horses made a group against the wide-spreading distance. 

“Here we are!” cried Philip cheerily. “Yonder is Don 
Rafael. Our day on Lake Chapala is at an end.” 


CHRISTIAN REID. 








IN JUNE. 


ITH June roses all a-budding, 
And vesper bells a-ringing, 
And the summer air resounding 
With a melody of praise,— 

With the flowers sweet up-springing, 
While cathedral chimes are singing, 
With loving acts of fealty 

Our hearts to Thine we raise. 


HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
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THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS TOWARDS 
MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


III. 


we HE Scripture difficulties which are brought before 

us in the pages of modern criticism are for the 

most part of a large and sweeping character, for 

which no accommodation in the way of “ obiter 

8 dicta” can be considered to the purpose. It 
may be well to indicate here some of the principal of these dif- 
ficulties in order to give a general notion of their character, and 
to offer, not indeed an adequate answer, but some suggestion 
as to the sort of way in which I conceive they should be met. 


THEORIES OF ANTI-SCRIPTURAL CRITICISM. 


A most prevalent and generic form of anti-Scriptural criti- 
cism is one that insists upon having found a human key to the 
development of the Jewish constitution. According to Well- 
hausen and the modern school generally, the Pentateuch, or 
rather the Hexateuch as including the Book of Josue, in its 
present form is the outcome of a post-exilic sacerdotal move- 
ment tending to substitute what he calls “the priestly code” for 
the primitive institution, with the object of offering under the 
prestige of antiquity an effectual resistance to national disinte- 
gration. The theory is based upon an analysis of the Penta- 
teuch legislation, in which he finds the more distinctive sacerdo- 
tal enactments attributed to Moses to be more recent both in 
language and character than the rest of the legislation, and in 
some cases incompatible with it. We are familiar with an analo- 
gous theory in the region of Church History. Critics have fre- 
quently attempted to find an adequate explanation of the de- 
velopment of Papal authority in the fifth century in a policy of 
imperial centralization. Up to a certain point the criticism in 
both cases may be just. Believers in the Divinity both of the 
Scriptures and of the Church may admit without difficulty a 
human element working in subordination to the Divine dispen- 
sation, whilst they reasonably refuse to find in it the one ade- 
quate explanation of the phenomenon. That the books of the 
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Pentateuch are of a heterogeneous character; are in part repro- 
ductions of older documents; that there would seem to have 
been an interest involved in, and an opportunity given for, their 
late invention ; do but constitute at most a suspicion based upon 
a probability, which those who have grounds of credence dis- 
tinct from the intrinsic character of the document may be per- 
mitted to put aside. When such an ingenious scheme of likeli- 
hoods is set before us, we should endeavor to see to what ex- 
tent it admits of harmonizing with the church’s position. For 
instance, God might inspire a reproduction of a certain character 
from ancient sources, but not a forgery. God might sanction 
the development and emphasis of certain elements of mosaic 
teaching that had found but little expression in the original 
codification as unsuited to the then conditions of life, but which 
had been preserved by oral tradition—a tradition which might 
also preserve their right to supersede the larger allowance of 
the law as it was at first formulated. According to the literary 
sentiment of the day, such portions of the teaching of the Law- 
giver as corresponded with the conditions of the writer’s times 
would be naturally invested with the emphasis of the /ocutio 
directa, provided it involved no false narration of facts. Some 
such reconciliation, whether necessary or not, would anyhow 
seem to be possible. With regard to the irreconcilably adverse 
portion of the theory, whatever its scientific likelihood, we must 
recollect that there are few detailed records of fact which have 
not to run the gauntlet of various adverse scientific likelihoods ; 
“verisimilia non tamen vera,” to transpose St. Jerome’s dictum. 
Neither is there anything unscientific in our proceeding, if we 
acknowledge, as we are bound to do, that theology is a science. 
So precisely do sister sciences—astronomy and geology, for in- 
stance—bear themselves with regard to each other’s apparently 
antagonistic likelihoods. I remember an account of the ascent 
of a famous mountain in which a traveller gave a minute de- 
scription of a certain guide and a certain horse, and, if I recollect 
rightly, of a certain conversation. A reviewer was able to pro- 
duce an almost fac-simile account from a well-known guide-book 
in which the same guide and horse figure, and much the same 
conversation is recorded, and proceeds to draw the very natural 
conclusion that the traveller had copied the guide-book. The 
traveller, however, stood to it that what had been related was 
in every detail a personal experience, and that the resemblance 
to the guide-book, however strange, was a coincidence pure and 
simple. There was nothing impossible in this, and our know- 
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ledge of the traveller might be such as to justify, nay to extort, 
our fullest acceptance of the statement. 


A SECOND THEORY. 


Another very common way of treating Scripture is to insist 
upon assimilating it to other primitive records. Its uniqueness 
is thus supposed to be lost. Abraham was a sheik, nay many 
sheiks of the same name or a similar one. Various events in 
early Jewish history read like the echoes of events in other his- 
tories. Which is the voice, which the echo?—or are both echoes 
mutually reverberant ?—and so Scripture passes into a myth or a 
commonplace. 

This is an argument to which modern ethnological studies 
have given a vastly increased impulse and sphere. But what 
real cogency has it against the truth of Scripture? That man 
is an animal does not even tend to prove that he is nothing 
more. There is a likelihood that every product of the garden 
of humanity should have an analogous growth; that even the 
growth from a Divine seed should but differentiate itself, without 
manifesting a character wholly alien from its neighbors. Did the 
Jewish Tabernacle designed by God altogether lose its unique 
character because surrounded by Gentile tabernacles? or the 
rod of Aaron when it became a serpent and contended with 
serpents? As when God became man he was of necessity made 
like unto us, so when he bestowed upon us his word it was of 
necessity assimilated to our word. If there are many echoes 
in the hall of time, there must needs be a voice; and where can 
that voice be if not with us? 


THE OBJECTION FROM SO-CALLED DEFECTIVE MORALITY. 


Another very common objection is that the morality taught 
in many parts of Scripture—in Ecclesiastes, for instance—is de- 
fective, and that the moral type apparently presented for our 
approval in such characters as Josue and David is anything but 
the high one it ought to be. 

This objection has its roots in a false appreciation of the 
position claimed for Holy Scripture in the ethical and religious 
education of mankind. The Scripture, indeed,: affords the prin- 
cipal material for such education, but it is not itself the teacher 
—it is not even an ethical primer. It is not an organic whole, 
and thus is, so to speak, without a continuous self-consciousness. 
It requires to be interpreted, supplemented, and combined by 
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the Pentecostal action of the church in order to possess this 
character. 

As to the moral motives appealed to, Holy Scripture appeals. 
to every motive that is in itself good and honest whether it be 
high or low, for it addresses itself to the whole of human nature. 
The most exalted self-sacrifice, the wisest self-interest has its 
réle in Scripture. As to the characters which it presents for 
our approval, there is something at least in all of them to love 
or admire, and we are not required to accept them all as per- 
fect. No doubt the Old Testament Scriptures represent a sys- 
tem of ethical accommodation on the part of God to the weak- 
ness of humanity, and of uncivilized humanity; but all relations 
between the Creator and the creature involve an accommodation, 
a dispensation : 
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“ Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 








To conclude with 


AN OBJECTION OF A VERY DIFFERENT TYPE. 





Much stress is often laid upon the difficulty of supposing that 
a highly developed civilization, such as we find in ancient Egypt 
for example, should have arisen and culminated within the pe- 
riod allowed by Biblical chronology. To this it may be an- 
swered with Bellink, as quoted already, that an indefinite space 
of timé may be allowed without offence to Scripture veracity, 
inasmuch as the Bible has, properly speaking, no chronology.* 
Then it must be also remembered that, supposing the truth of 
what is an article of the Christian faith, the Fall of Man, we 
are not called upon to account for the evolution of high civil- 
ization from primitive barbarism. We know not how much of 
primitive civilization, the civilization of those who had walked 
with God, was carried with them into exile by our First Par- 
ents, and in what proportion it was inherited by the various 
scions of their line. To the general assertion of primeval sav- 
agery we may safely retort that degeneration is as ascertained a 
phenomenon as improvement; that there is as much to be said 
from a scientific point of view for the theory that existing sav- 
ages, whether capable of development or not, are in a condition 




















* Enumeration in the Bible so often obviously expresses not accurate chronological se- 
quence but an emphatic selection, or some particular note which the number allegorizes, or 
sometimes even a merely rhythmic balance, that we are often unable to depend upon the accu- 
racy of a chronology which as far as form goes may be precise enough. 
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which is in part the result of degeneracy. Moreover, there are 
many instances when this theory has been confirmed by the 
traditions of savage life, and by the relics in savage lands of a 
higher civilization. (See Mott On the Origin of Savage Life, 1878.) 

These are, I conceive, fair specimens of the Scripture diffi- 
culties contributed by modern criticism—difficulties, we must 
admit, for the most part unknown to earlier apologists. I have 
no wish to undervalue them, and I am keenly alive to the varied 
scholarship required for their effective handling. I have not 
attempted to do more than draw attention to their general 
character, and indicate the line I think the answers should take. 
It is obvious that in view of such objections theories such as 
that of “obiter dicta” hardly tend in any appreciable degree to 
reduce the exposed area. 


THE PRINCIPAL POINTS ESTABLISHED. 


And now I can well conceive that many who have read me 
thus far may be somewhat puzzled as to what precise theory I 
am suggesting. Am I maintaining the traditional opinion that 
in Scripture there is no assertion at all of what is untrue? Am 
I opposing the theory of ‘“oditer dicta” precisely on the 
ground that it admits the existence of such untrue assertions ? 
or, on the other hand, am I objecting to it as too narrow in 
its admission of error? I will endeavor at all costs to make 
myself clear. “Mallem enim quam aperte non intelligi aperte 
convinct.” Let me, then, begin by enumerating the principal 
points I have pretended to establish or at least to recommend. I 
have insisted, 1. That no definition of the church has decided 
the question against “ obiter dicta"; 2. That the adverse consen- 
sus, however formidable in its external volume, lacks the pre- 
cision and completeness which alone could rule that theory 
out of court; whence it follows that its author was justified in 
regarding it as outside the area of Catholic prohibitive obliga- 
tion. I have proceeded to bring out in detail the various modes 
of dealing with Scripture difficulties which have prevailed at 
different times and in different degrees within the church: the 
system of allegorizing ; the mystical sense, at times, in the opin- 
ion of St. Augustine and others, usurping the literal; the inter- 
fusion of the poetical or pictorial element in the historical, etc. 
—all tending to show that the Fathers’ theory concerning in- 
spiration was “7x fiert” rather than “in factum esse”; whilst 
their attitude was always dominated by the principle that grant- 
ing the inspiration, its largest amplitude was to be assumed in 
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default of proof to the contrary in the particular instance—a 
principle at once accounting for the predominance in early times 
of such a theory as that of verbal inspiration, and opening the 
door to the possibility of future critical development. I have 
proceeded to point out that numberless assertions in Holy Writ 
take a form incompatible with. an acquaintance on the part of 
the sacred writers with much that we know; again, that various 
statements, though assertive in form, may be regarded as really 
nuncupative rather than assertive, introducing a character or 
fact with the note popularly attached to it whether truly or not. 
Nay, I have gone further, and insisted that statements corre- 
sponding with opinion and not with fact, where the two con- 
flict, must necessarily from time to time occur wherever a 
Divine message is delivered through human agents to ignorant 
men, on pain of laying a disquieting and misleading stress upon 
indifferent matters. I am well aware that such a view is open 
to serious abuse in its application to particulars. Moreover, I 
cannot pretend that it is possible to confine it to what are com- 
monly considered minute matters. No doubt these will always 
be unimportant and “ oditer’’ as regards faith and morals, and 
the general sequence of relations between God and his people ; 
but in themselves they may often appear large and imposing. 
A heathen temple—the Pantheon, let us say—is transformed into 
a Christian church; the images of the false gods are removed ; 
the tabernacled altar and the crucifix are erected, and the Ma- 
donna and saints appear upon the walls; and yet there still re- 
main various traces of the ancient non-Christian symbolism, not 
evil in itself, but in various degrees inadequate or mistaken. 
These are not removed, for they are quite harmless, and some 
of them are so embedded in the structure that they could not be 
removed without a serious shock to the building. May not this 
simile be applied in its degree to the structure of the Mosaic 
cosmogony as recorded in Genesis? May not this be regarded 
as a result in part of an inspired purification of a prevailing 
heathen cosmogony—the Chaldean, perhaps—on the lines of an 
all but lost primeval tradition? If so, it would not surprise us 
to find sundry presentments and sequences of events not in ac- 
cordance with fact, but forming an integral portion of the furni- 
ture of the popular imagination, and as such, supposed rather 
than asserted. Obviously such a statement as, ¢.g., that of the 
lodgment of a portion of the divided waters above the firma- 
ment would have a quite other stress were it a new assertion, 
and not a piece of the old frame for a new picture. 
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A TRADITIONAL DICTUM OF THEOLOGY. 


It is a traditional dictum of theology that all the “res ef 
sententie”’ directly asserted in Holy Scripture are true. Con- 
cerning the “ sententig,” the moral and doctrinal portions, there 
can be no dispute within the church. As to the “res,” the facts 
stated, I conceive that the dictum may be maintained if we make 
the scholastic distinction between “ves” and “ realitates’—be- 
tween the fact which is the main object of assertion and the 
circumstances with which this is clothed and in which it is 
realized. Amongst these last there may be room for disloca- 
tions and inaccuracies. They are oditer so far as they are recog- 
nizable as beside the main current of the assertion, but they 
are not, so to speak, the offspring of wholly uninspired inter- 
vals; rather their freedom of deviation is restricted by the same 
preventing hand which secures the absolute accuracy of what is 
really important. The question resolves itself into one of 
wholes and emphasis. It was the instinct of uncritical times to 
find a whole wherever a passage could by itself be made to 
yield a meaning ; and to lose all distinctions of emphasis in the 
one distinguishing emphasis implied in a Divine authorship; but 
this has gradually yielded to the exigencies of critical develop- 
ment. At first there was the inspiration of words, then of facts 
and doctrines only, and now it may be that some such further 
stage as I have just indicated may be reached. Whilst main- 
taining that a development in this direction is not precluded by 
authority, that in fact a door is open, I must again insist that 
amongst Catholics the presumption must ever lie in favor of the 
truth of every, even the most subordinate, assertion in Holy 
Scripture, until, everything considered, it has ceased to be pro- 
bable; and this condition of things will continue until she speaks 
who is the representative of Him who shutteth and none open- 
eth, openeth and none shutteth. 


THE THEORY OF “OBITER DICTA.” 


, 


As regards the theory of “oditer dicta,” or uninspired minu- 
tiz, whilst defending its tenableness from a Catholic point of 
view—the main point of its author’s contention—I have suggested, 
on the one hand, its extension to matters not in themselves 
minute; on the other, its limitation to statements which either 
the form or circumstances of the human author should excep- 
tionalize. I have felt it my duty to bring out the full weight 
of the opposite opinion within the church, and at the same 











time the irreconcilable character of much of the deliverance of 
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modern criticism. If we are in any respect required to take a 
new departure it is necessary that all our luggage should be 
presented on the platform, if only that we may know what we 
must take with us and what we may be permitted to leave 
behind. 


A LAST WORD AS TO THE ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS. 


It remains for me to say a last word as to the attitude 
which I think Catholics should maintain in view of modern Bib- 
lical science. Speaking generally, I would suggest a little more 
confidence in science—a little less confidence in scientific men. 
Of science, of accurate knowledge, we cannot have too much; let 
it prevail, a very sea clipping the rock upon which we of the faith 
are standing, as closely as it may. We welcome it as a most im- 
portant element in the interpretation of Scripture, though not 
the only one, and as a factor in the integration of theological 
thought. But for the “ diz minores” of science, the angry AZoluses 
who do so cast the water about, and would fain cover us with 
the foam of their onset until we are drowned or pass for 
drowned, they gauge nothing—neither our position nor their 
own. We must possess our souls in patience, and, making 
allowance for the subsidence of the foam-bells, endeavor to as- 
certain where the line of steady water will ultimately rest. 
Some of us, oppressed with the sense that the tide is on all 
sides gaining, may be tempted to remove our position far from 
the water’s edge to some safe platform aloof from the stress of 
conflict. But surely such policy argues a lack of faith. If we 
cordially recognized that no ascertained truth of science can be 
really antagonistic to our position as believers; if we remem- 
bered that the God of reason is also the God of faith, we should 
not be in such a hurry to escape from a conflict which must 
ultimately result in harmony and is its necessary prelude. 
“Gentlemen,” exclaims Lacordaire in one of his famous “ Con- 
ferences,” “God is not afraid of your reason; he made it.” 
“Tf the literal sense of Scripture seems to contradict reason,” 
says Henry of Ghent, in words I have already quoted, “we 
must seek for another meaning until one is found in accordance 
with reason.” To conduct this search effectively we must re- 
main at the point of contact without shrinking from the pres- 
sure. Often, because it looks as if your favorite breakwater was 
being gradually submerged, you are tempted to fancy that on 
all sides there is the same defeat, forgetting that 
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“If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field.” 


It may well be, however, that, on this side or on that, we shall 
have to yield some point of “extra fidem”’ Catholic tradition ; 
but it is precisely that we may be able to yield rationally and 
fruitfully, without letting drop anything that is precious, that 
we must carefully abstain from running away. It may be ob- 
jected, no doubt, that we are thus double-dealers who would 
fain run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, but we accept 
no such situation; on the contrary, we hold that it is the voca- 
tion of Science, in spite of.the humors of her workmen, to trim 
and point the basis of that monument of which it is our privi- 
lege to be the guardians. 

Although so much has been said of the conflict of reason and 
faith, how often is it apparent that neither reason nor faith has 
gone down into the battle. Outside the Catholic Church, in 
nine cases out of ten, the conflict is between two different 
forms of the “Fides Humana’—the one founded on the pious 
traditions of the nursery, the other on a youthful enthusiasm 
for certain great names, and certain isolated achievements at- 
taching to a particular school of science. There is an opposi- 
tion either real or supposed, and the weaker goes to the wall. 
Where a Catholic finds himself seriously the worse for scientific 
difficulties it is not so much that his scientific pursuits are at 
fault, as that his theological development, his intellectual hold 
upon the truths of faith, has not kept pace with his scientific 
development: his theology is the theology of a child, whilst his 
science is the science of a man, though perhaps of a very young 
man. 

The Catholic student, like his neighbor, is exposed to the 
action of the Zeitgeist, which, though scientifically inclined, is 
assuredly anything but strictly scientific. Its movement in the 
scientific plane is not the laborious march of proof and disproof, 
but rather a headlong sweep of experimental pursuit, rewarded 
now and again by brilliant successes, and sublimely regardless 
of hiatus and “on sequitur.” It claims for itself the right ex- 
ercised by other great world-movements, like that of democracy 
or free trade in the political sphere, of dispensing itself from 
answering inconvenient questions or accepting the injection of 
scruples, however reasonable. It accounts it a sufficient reply to 
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the most serious refutation to pronounce the argument not up 
to date—as though logic could ever become obsolete—and with 
a nod pronounces sentence of superannuation upon the most 
illustrious names and the best accredited systems. In vain the 
reactionary criticism of such works as Scepticism in Geology, or 
Professor Virchow's critique on Darwinism, or the lucubrations of 
the Irish Astronomer Royal; pure reason is powerless to give 
it pause, or to stay for an instant the triumphant energy of its 
onward rush. Now, all this is very attractive and exhilarating, 
but we must call things by their proper names. A young Cath- 
olic who should abandon himself without reserve to this move- 
ment would hardly have more right to invoke the name of rea- 
son in his justification, than he would have to dignify by the 
same name his preference for the seductions of the “free and 
easy” to the claims of the home-circle. 

It is frequently objected that the Catholic man of science is 
overweighted and hampered in his scientific pursuits by the exi- 
gencies of his religion. Of course a Catholic does carry weight, 
and his liberty is controlled in various ways. But it is not so 
much his freedom of investigation as his freedom from investi- 
gation that is controlled. He is bound to be rigid and exacting 
in his scientific method, to maintain cautiously all the reserves 
of doubt. He is precluded from that facile abandonment to 
the prevailing wind of doctrine which is so characteristic of our 
modern scientific world. He has ties analogous to those of a 
man with a family, or the captain of a ship laden with im- 
portant merchandise. When tasting “the joy of battle with his 
peers” he is never without a sense of responsibility; he can 
never afford to amuse himself—‘ cantabit vacuus.” At the same 
time I think it may be maintained that, even from the point 
of view of science, he is not without compensatory advantages. 
The bane of modern popular science is its unordered diffusive- 
ness, the incompleteness of its view of life, its lack of sobriety, 
and of that sense of proportion which would enable it to bring 
its various subject-matters into focus. The Catholic man of 
science, on the other hand, possesses as his birthright an intel- 
lectual system in which all things of earth and heaven find their 
place—and it is better to have some system, even if in certain 
respects imperfect, than no system at all. Nothing tends so 
much to sobriety and circumspection as to have something to 
defend, and something one feels to be worth defending; whereas 
“ bombinans in vacuo,” one may indeed weave a rope of supe- 
rior strength and admirable workmanship, but it is loose at 
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both ends. Unless one can take a truth home, so to speak—if 
one has a home to take it to—it is apt to remain a waif and 
stray like its discoverer. 

A Catholic man of science may be a specialist, but he is 
bound to be—nay, he can hardly fail to be, something more. 
He must know something of all the territories of science, their 
outlines at least, for he has a theology which is more than co- 
extensive with them all, and which has a word to say of each, 
though it be only, as is commonly the case, to assure the stu- 
dent that here he is within his right, and that his way is clear. 
Still, it may well be that from time to time such student is dis- 
turbed by the notification that though the route is not declared 
“de fide” impassable, yet that he may not walk therein with 
safety to himself or to those whom he would fain conduct; that, 
in fact, he must refrain from making this or that statement that 
he would like to make, or that at most he must ventilate it as 
a mere hypothesis. In such a case he must remind himself 
that in the interests of traditional truth the church is bound to 
be conservative of ancient forms; that she is entrusted with 
higher and more imperious interests than those of scientific de- 
velopment. Thus, although in the particular instance the action 
of authority may possibly be mistaken and productive merely 
of vexatious delay, the scientist whose Christian name is Catho- 
lic will not be the man to say as much, or even readily to sup- 
pose it. In the end science will hardly be the loser, inasmuch 
as the truth in question will get itself the better, because the 
more circumspectly, stated. 

Such I conceive to be the proper and natural attitude of 
the Catholic scientist. He will be too loyal on the one hand to 
faith, on the other hand to science, to believe that their last 
words can be otherwise than in accord. 


H. I. D. RYDER. 
Oratory, Edgbaston. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


Ms UST prior to the opening of the present session 
of the British Parliament some anticipations were 
indulged in, in these pages, regarding the proba- 
ble nature of the still unrevealed Home-Rule 
Bill and the course which the Irish representa- 
tives of either party were bound to take when the provisions 
of the measure had become public property. The event has 
justified these anticipations in a very large degree; and it is 
now in order to consider the actual bill and the position which 
the proffer of the measure as a high legislative arrangement has 
created for the friends of Ireland as well as for the enemies of 
her autonomy. 

There was a strong suggestion of being “willing to wound, 
but yet afraid to strike,” in the attitude of those who claim to 
be followers of Mr. Parnell, but at the last moment their spokes- 
man, Mr. John E. Redmond, yielded to the inevitable and an- 
nounced his adhesion to the bill, so far as its principle went, 
but his hostility to certain clauses of it. This was what Mr. 
Sexton, on behalf of the majority, had done in other and happier 
terms. Hence there is practically no difference between the 
party and the section represented by these two gentlemen, and 
consequently not the shadow of an excuse for the perpetuation of 
a campaign of dissension amongst Irish Nationalists. And still 
this sorry work goes on, to the shame of decent Irishmen every- 
where, and the delight of their enemies in corresponding ratio. 

It would really seem as though when Home Rule has been 
finally gained in Ireland the country must make up its mind 
to the prospect of a perpetual feud, like a Corsican vendetta, 
amongst the Nationalist members, more bitter, spiteful, and 
malignantly personal than the ancient one between the Orange- 
men and the Roman Catholics in Ulster. This is an alarming 
danger, and by no means a shadowy or groundless one. It is 
due in no small measure to the writings of a knot of hopelessly 
irreconcilable /itt¢érateurs, who seem to be so blinded either by 
self-opinion or partisan fury as to be incapable of realizing 
the magnitude of the mischief they are doing; and it suggests 
a very grave fear for the future of the country were there no 
moral opinion strong enough in it to shame this system of al- 
most harridan vilipending into silence. 
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The fact that the Northern Orangemen have broken out in- 
to premature revolt against Home Rule ought to be a warning 
to factious Irishmen of the National side. There are difficul- 
ties of no slight dimensions to be faced and overcome, outside 
their own ranks, without the superaddition of internecine strife; 
and to this task the best energies of all Nationalists ought to 
be directed, instead of the maintenance of an unholy war on 
platform and in press, and daily exercises in the purlieus of 
English epithet, for the mere pleasure of belittling men whom 
the very same writers, previous to the split in the National par- 
ty, had been constantly lauding as models of patriotism, genius, 
and virtue. Those who have been long engaged in this evil in- 
dustry seem to have utterly forgotten that in every happy hit 
they made they were demolishing their own reputation, not to 
say for mere discrimination and judgment, but for sincerity, con- 
sistency, and good faith in public life. If the better sense and 
better taste of the great mass of the Irish people do not awak- 
en to the danger of a continuance of this dishonoring quarrel 
the result must prove irretrievably disastrous, not only in the 
immediate future, but in the era succeeding the advent of Home 
Rule. The quarrel will go on from one generation to another, 
two parties will be created in the country whose hates will be 
as deadly as those of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and their 
quarrels cannot but have a blighting effect, by distracting the 
general mind from questions of public utility and fastening its 
eyes like those of a tettered mendicant upon its irritating sores. 

Those who know the genius of the Celtic race will easily 
comprehend how such a result as this is possible. In the re- 
mote districts, where the Celtic element is strong, the old tribal 
and clannish sentiment still lingers, although the sept or tribe 
has long been broken up, disintegrated, and dispersed. The po- 
litical views, the shibboleths, the nomenclature of an epoch be- 
come household words and fireside gods in every hamlet, to be 
gossiped about in the winter evenings, talked over at fairs and 
“patterns,” and fought over when the hour of jollification suc- 
ceeds that of the bargaining and haggling in the market-town 
on a Saturday. Then the national weapon, the blackthorn, is 
sometimes used to illuminate obscure points of discussion; and 
arguments of this kind are as tenacious in the memory as the 
subtle perfume which will keep clinging around the fragments 
of the broken vase. And there are many memories of this evil 
kind in Ireland to-day, it is to be said with regret, as souvenirs 
of the past couple of years’ war of incivility—too many, far, for 
Ireland’s peace. 
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The sense of responsibility is, however, a very moderating in- 
fluence; and with the power with which the concession of Home 
Rule will invest the Irish nation may come the feeling that the 
dignity and the safety of the country are concerned in the be- 
havior of the people when its destinies are entrusted to their 
own hands to make or mar. The thoughts of all must then be 
turned to the promotion of the country’s welfare. They owe it 
to themselves and to the sympathizing nations who have watched 
their struggles for freedom, to prove that they are fit for the 
duties of citizenship. 

If this subject is dwelt upon with what may seem undue 
seriousness, it is because of the necessity which exists for show- 
ing that the fears of those Ulstermen who object to Home 
Rule are groundless. As for the mob who fly to brickbats and 
bludgeons to emphasize their objections, the process of argu- 
ment is thrown away upon them. They have served one useful 
purpose in demonstrating that the intolerance which they affect 
to dread is a thing of actual existence with themselves, and 
that their impotent revolt arises more from a dread of the /ex 
talionts than from an excess of loyalty or love of civil or re- 
ligious liberty. 

No patriotic Irishman ought to lose his temper over their 
bit of mock tragedy. They may be left to the imperial gov- 
ernment, whose function it is to preserve order, to deal with. 
It is to be remembered that the Ireland of the future, ad- 
ministered under a system in which all Irishmen will have an effec- 
tive voice, is not entirely a homogeneous Ireland, but one in 
which a large alien element has to be conciliated, and for the 
satisfaction of whose legitimate claims the majority of the Irish 
people, through their accredited parliamentary representatives, 
have given a solemn pledge and public undertaking before 
mankind. Tolerance to this alien minority in the past has been 
Ireland’s pride and boast—tolerance even in the face of provo- 
cation to a contrary course. There should be more than toler- 
ance in the future; there should be a spirit of generous for- 
bearance, for the sake of Ireland’s welfare and good name— 
coupled with an unflinching determination to compel the power 
which is primarily responsible for the infusion of this discontented 
element into the Irish body-politic to make them respect the law. 

Those who call up spirits from the vasty deep may find the 
demons whom they invoke very undesirable servitors, altogether 
unmanageable, and quite heedless of the timeliness of their 
work.. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Henry James, and Mr. Balfour have been experimenting in this 
VOL, LVII.—28 
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way, and if they have been successful beyond their expecta- 
tions, they are to be congratulated on their escape from re- 
sults which might have been more startling than agreeable. 
Both these responsible leaders of men lately made some dar- 
ing flights into the region of heedless rhetoric, and even 
ventured into the forbidden ground (in Tory minds) of justi- 
fiable rebellion. The sacred right of revolution as the u/tima 
ratio of the oppressed is one for which Tory statesmen al- 
ways entertained an academical admiration. Like Mr. Lo- 
well’s political myth, they were always “friends of freedom’s 
cause, as far away as Paris is.” So long as revolution and po- 
litical assassination were confined to Rome or Paris or Madrid, 
they were viewed with the serenity becoming a great constitution- 
al party—gentlemen of England, sitting at home at ease—who 
never dreamed that such lessons would be brought home to 
their own doors. When they found that their recent incitements 
to rebellion in Ulster were taken seriously and acted on in Bel- 
fast, in the way peculiar to the lower order of “loyalists” in 
that city, and that one of these zealots actually made his way 
over to London with the intent to assassinate Mr. Gladstone, 
matters assumed a different complexion. Word was sent out in 
hot haste that the ardor of the “loyalists” must be abated. 
The incipient rebellion was nipped in the bud. It might have 
been exceedingly inconvenient for the Tory leaders if any harm 
had befallen the venerable Liberal leader. The English masses 
are behind Mr. Gladstone, and the English masses have some- 
times rough-and-ready methods of dealing with political ob- 
structionists when their sluggish blood is once stirred, as those 
who remember the incident of the Hyde Park riots, some thirty 
years ago, will agree. To surmise what might happen had such 
a life as Mr. Gladstone’s been sacrificed, on the promptings of 
Sir Henry James and Mr. Balfour, is less difficult than agreea- 
ble ; and the Tory leaders have shown that they are in nowise 
deficient in the better part of valor, in putting the brake upon 
the headlong zeal of their inconveniently zealous followers in 
Ulster and elsewhere. Hitherto the Tories have been posing 
as the saviors of society, and the sole upholders of law and 
order. All their coercion acts were based on this pharisaical 
assumption. They have now flung the mask aside, and the note 
of reprobation which their inflammatory policy has evoked 
throughout Great Britain has been so emphatic that they shrink 
in alarm from the consequences of their unscrupulous propaganda. 
The progress of the Home-Rule measure itself in the House 
of Commons has been, so far, as satisfactory as the most san- 
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guine of its friends anticipated. Its second reading was taken 
on the night of Friday, April 21, after a debate in the course 
of which the opposition showed their horror of that policy of 
obstruction which at an earlier period they had denounced as 
something like high treason, by a very servile imitation of the 
tactics of the late Messrs. Parnell and Biggar. It was necessary 
to apply the closure before the flow of dilatory dithyrambic was 
stopped; hence the Irish party enjoyed the spectacle of their 
hereditary enemies flagellated with the rod which they had cut 
for others’ backs. Defeated in their attempt to strangle the bill 
by prolonged talking, the opposition leaders resorted to the ex- 
pedient of “amending” it out of all original shape. A large 
number of “instructions” to the committee, cunningly devised 
to strike at the root of the bill, were set down by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Lord Randolph Churchill, and other experienced tacti- 
cians; but, to their intense chagrin and surprise, these were all 
brushed aside. Speaker Peel, although a Unionist, has a deep 
sense of the responsibilities of his office, and he clearly could 
never allow the discussion of motions intended to kill the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He set the whole lot aside offhand; and the 
conspirators were driven back upon their second line of defence 
—a dogged opposition to the bill in committee, clause by clause 
and line by line. 

To meet this obstruction the government have had to ap- 
ply the closure remorselessly, and the consequence has been a 
series of stormy scenes in the House of Commons, with some 
exciting episodes between individual members. Both sides are 
working hard to keep their followers ready for emergencies, but 
the government forces have gained steadily, their majorities 
ranging in the division lobbies from forty-three to fifty-two. 

There is now no division in the Irish ranks. They have closed 
up dutifully in face of the general enemy, and now present an 
unbroken front, to the great satisfaction of all true friends of 
the Irish cause. If they maintain this commendable attitude 
through all the other stages of the debate, there is no doubt 
that the bill will be ready to be sent to the Upper House be- 
fore the usual time for the prorogation, for Mr. Gladstone has 
intimated that the government are not averse from the consid- 
eration of amendments on those clauses of the bill which deal 
with the all-important questions of the financial relations of the 
two countries and the retention of Irish members in the Im- 
perial Parliament. These will require very delicate handling 
and the coolest of tempers for their settlement, and it is satis- 
factory to note that the extreme Irish press. is beginning to 
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realize the gravity of this subject, and to speak about it with that 
sobriety which is becoming. If all go well to this point, the 
House of Lords will this autumn be face to face with one’ of 
those crises which menaced its very existence; and though the 
Ulster malcontents and the English Tories confidently look to 
the hereditary legislators to give the bill a summary quietus, 
it is quite safe to predict for them a very dubious frame of 
mind when the problem presented for their consideration assumes 
the sinister shape of a contingent “happy dispatch.” 

But the auguries all point to a speedy settlement of this me- 
morable struggle, on lines fairly satisfactory to the great bulk 
of the Irish people. Should the peers reject the measure this 
year, in all human probability they will have to reverse their 
verdict in the next, or else go down before the strong wave 
of popular discontent. The people of Great Britain are weary 
of the long-protracted Parliamentary war. They want some 
time to attend to their own affairs, and this they cannot have 
so long as Ireland blocks the way. They are quite willing now 
to “let the Egyptians go.” 

The dawn of Ireland’s regeneration seems, then, close at 
hand. A little interval of patient vigil appears to be all that 
separates her from the hour of triumph. Patient and unflagging 
determination is still demanded as equipment for the final strug- 
gle, but the issue is no longer doubtful. Her entrance into the 
ranks of emancipated nations will be greeted with a world-wide 
“ All hail” because of her unparalleled constancy. She stands 
unique amongst them all, as one who, often overthrown, was 
never conquered. She would neither barter her faith for gold, 
nor renounce her birthright for cord or steel. In her darkest 
hour she never veiled her face in despair. The morning rays 
of freedom which must soon light her horizon will stream over 
a depopulated and martyr-strown land, but she will arise to the 
task of rehabilitation with a spirit ennobled and purified by suf- 
fering, and a courage exalted by long battling against an ap- 
parently inexorable destiny. It will be her effort to falsify the 
predictions of the croakers that she would fail to rule where she 
triumphed as a combatant; and it should be her pride to heap 
coals of fire on the heads of those who dread that, because she 
was persecuted by their progenitors in the past, she would be- 
come an oppressor in the future. Thus she will confound her 
enemies and justify the sacrifices her heroic children have lav- 
ishly made; for it was not to gain a tyrant flag they dreamed 
and died, but a spotless ensign of freedom, tolerance, and 
unity. JOHN J. O'SHEA. 
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Ik LOVE RULES. 

‘is 

m THERE is no truth in all the earth; 

7 Fair hope has raised a pirate sail; 

y There is no under-soul of mirth, 

“ If love can fail. 

W Vain are the visions of the heart, 
Mere mocking ghosts of idle acts, 

t If, like false dealers of the mart, 

t True love retracts. 

P Hate is the ruler of the days, 


The builder of the land and sky, 
The sightless guide of trackless ways— 
If love can die. 


The night is master of the sun; 
The stars an unavailing blot; 
The cosmic plan is all undone— 

If love reigns not. 


But life is good—the heart is fair, 
Despite the chatter of the schools: 
Therefore through earth and sea and air 

Love rules! love rules! 


J. J. ROONEY. 
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BISHOP VINCENT NOT A GOOD METHODIST.* 


= HY does the Forum style John H. Vincent, of this 
city, “ Bishop,” when John H. Vincent, writing of 
Francis Satolli, refers to him as “Mr.”? Simply 
because the editor of the forum believes that 
the courtesies of civilized life should not and 
must not be eliminated from public controversy because of the 
introduction of a spirit of rancor by any individual controver- 
sialist who wishes to write himself down a bigot. The editor 
of the Forum deserves public thanks for his gentlemanly rebuke 
to John H. Vincent. He did not wish to say in so many 
words: “The prelate to whom you refer in the article I am 
publishing is an ecclesiastic honored with an exalted and extra- 
ordinary rank, and dignified with a high title by the first power 
on earth from which spiritual titles emanated. He has a perfect 
right to be addressed by that title when spoken to or spoken 
of. You hold a spiritual title of a like nature, and you expect 
the title to be acknowledged. Although some may question 
your title, I concede it out of courtesy; because I conceive 
that even if I became for the time being a controversialist, 
I ought not therefore to sink the gentleman.” The quip is 
very neatly administered, and its timeliness no less than its dex- 
terity will command the admiration of every person of good 
breeding. 

However, this is not a question that concerns the public. 
The point for the consideration of the flock of Bishop John H. 
Vincent is not his oli episcopari singularity, or his want of 
controversial courtesy, but his own consistency as a spiritual 
guide with the long-established principles and oft and openly 
avowed convictions of the powerful and intelligent community 
in which he is a titular pastor. The question for them is, how 
shall their children be educated, not Bishop Vincent’s want of 
good manners. His hatred of the Pope, even if manifested in 
the most Christian spirit, could not settle the question. By 
shaking his pastoral staff at Monsignor Satolli he will not com- 
pel them to send their children to schools where the opinions 
and the talk of the infidel, the anarchist, the enemy of all order 


* The Pope in Washington. Bishop J. H. Vincent. Forum for May. 
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might find echoes on the lips of the uninformed children, and 
mayhap in some cases in the covert cynicism of the teacher. 

“Mr.” Satolli, says this episcopal Chesterfield, “ represents 
a new and temporary policy, and not a new principle.” Hither- 
to it has been the fashion to present the church of which the 
Apostolic Delegate is a distinguished plenipotentiary as the 
one institution that never changes its evil ways; now the offence 
is that it can change its policy with the changing times. But 
the truth is that in this respect there has not been, nor can 
there ever be, any change in the church’s policy. To educate 
the young first of all in the fear and love of God has from its 
very beginning been its guiding principle in every state in 
which it obtained a foothold. ‘God first, everything in due 
order afterwards,” has been its motto. This in old monarchical 
countries was reduced to a formula unhesitatingly accepted by 
every government: “Fear God and honor the king.” Such was 
conceived to be in old-fashioned times the kernel of Christian 
citizenship. 

Bishop Vincent does not make it clear what additional dan- 
gers threaten the American nation and people from the fact of 
the Pope being, as he puts it, in Washington as well as in Rome. 
No matter where the Head of the church may be located, 
he must be the same formidable and dreadful power to Bishop 
Vincent. The spiritual authority which his Holiness wields is 
neither magnified nor diminished by the fact of its locality. So far 
as we believe, were it Leo XIII. himself who were in Washington, 
instead of Monsignor Satolli, he would be heartily welcome. It 
is not very long since there were many vague rumors of an in- 
tention on his Holiness’ part to seek safety and shelter outside 
Rome, and it was freely stated at the time that among the 
powers which voluntarily proffered asylum to the illustrious 
tenant of the Vatican was that of our great Republic. Whether 
the offer were really made then or not, there is every reason 
to believe that did the occasion actually arise it would be 
heartily made. So much for Bishop Vincent’s gobemouche note 
of alarm. 

Locality cannot alter the dreadful condition of things which 
Bishop Vincent depicts. ‘“ Mr. Satolli represents,” he says, “the 
subjection of the individual intellect and conscience to the Pope, 
his bishops and priests,” and other things frightful in non-Catho- . 
lic eyes. This is the old-fashioned way of elusive argument. 
Bishop Vincent begs the question in magnificent style. Other 
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bishops not less renowned than he have treated it, however, in 
a different way: they condescended to argue it. Bishop Vincent 
will hardly deny to such a prelate as the late John Henry 
Newman the possession of intellect and conscience, and passing 
by the fling at the “ bishops and priests,” who, so far as the 
world knows, never claimed what Bishop Vincent attributes to 
them—here are some of his words about intellect and con- 
science—two widely different things—and subjection to the 
Pope. Having quoted Cardinal Turrecremata, Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, and Archbishop Kenrick as authorities, Cardinal New- 
man says:* “It seems, then, there are extreme cases in which 
Conscience may come into collision with the word of a pope, 
and zs to be followed in spite of that word.” The italicized pas- 
sage sums up the conclusion of the cardinal’s learned arguments, 
which were written in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s famous attack 
on the Vatican decrees in 1876; and he quotes most appo- 
sitely the famous decree of the Lateran Council: “ Quid- 
quid fit contra conscientiam, edificat gehennam.” 

But this is not the Conscience of the popular conception, 
goes on the illustrious Oxonian. With a very large portion of 
the public it is the right and freedom of Conscience “to take 
up this or that and let it go again; to go to church or go to 
chapel; to boast of being above all religions, and to be an im- 
partial critic of each of them.” This is not the conscience of 
John Henry Newman, nor is it, he says, the conscience of the 
Anglicans, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and other non-Catholic 
‘denominations. “They mean,” he says, “what we mean—the 
voice.of God in the nature and heart of man, as distinct from 
the voice of Revelation.” Does Bishop Vincent really believe 
that Catholics are such very slaves as he postulates? Does he 
think that Catholics can juggle thus with that precious spark 
of the Eternal, trying at once to cheat God and themselves? 

Now, it is this very thing called Conscience which Bishop Vin- 
cent assails when he turns from the irritating presence of Mon- 
signor Satolli and delivers himself on the school question. He 
touches the conscience of his own flock no less than that of 
Catholics. 

Bishop Vincent is a devout believer in the blessings of 
“the enlightened individual conscience”; he must also be 
a believer in the aggregate one—at least that of his own 


* 4 Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk om occasion of Mr. Gladstone's re- 
cent Expostulation. By J. H. Newman, D.D. Benziger Bros. 
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people. His enlightened individual conscience speaks this way ; 
those of his flock, through the press, speak that : 








BISHOP VINCENT, 





“ THE: METHODIST.” 
Editorial, 
“Our object in this article is to say “The Republic must maintain the 

squarely that in our judgment the de- American school.” 
nominational schools of the land, .as 
compared with the purely secular or 
state school, are on moral grounds in- 
comparably the safest.” 

“ Our state institutions as a general “ The public school is the hope and 
thing are hot-beds of infidelity not less stability of the nation.” 
than of vice. That unbelief should be 
fostered and fermented therein is not 
unnatural, The restraints of religion 
are removed. The pride of intellect is 
stimulated ; science, falsely so-called, 
usurps the place of the Bible. Doubt 
is engendered ; and finally unbelief, full 
blown with all its arid negations, comes ‘ 
to be the fixed and settled habit of the 
soul,” 

“We have said, and we thoroughly be- “ The nation may well distrust an ec- 
lieve, that our church should invest ten  clesiastical system that is afraid to trust 
millions at least in the next ten years its youthin the atmosphere of an Amer- 
in denominational schools. Why? ican public school.” 

Because we believe that this system is 
the American one andthe only safe 
one.” 





































Nor could Bishop Vincent, unless he undergoes a change 
of heart, stand on the same platform with the Episcopalians. 
They in General Convention— 







“ Resolved. That the bishops and clergy be most earnestly requested to bring 
this subject to the attention of the members of this church; that they remind the 
people of their duty to support and build up our own schools and colleges, and to 
make education under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church superior 
in all respects to that which is afforded in other institutions.” 











It will not be out of place to repeat with emphasis a few 
sentences from the Christian Union: 

“The time has fully come for a vigorous war upon the popu- 
lar notion that religion can be excluded from any system of 
education. Theology can be; religion cannot be.” 
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“The secularization of the public schools is false in psy- 
chology. It assumes that a child can be divided up like a tene- 
ment into different rooms, part developed and part left unde- 
veloped. This is not true.” 

“The secularization of the public schools is false in philoso- 
phy. It assumes that religion is a something apart from life. 
This conception of religion is wholly pernicious.” 

“The secularization of religion is false in pedagogics. It 
renders true education impossible. . . . Take imagination 
out of the school-room, and the child can learn only symbols ; 
have imagination in the school-room, and you leave therein 
goodness, God, religion.” 

These utterances may well be placed in opposite sides of 
the scale, and it remains whether the title of bishop will suffice 
to equipoise an overwhelming consensus of opinion on the oppo- 
site side from the body on whose behalf Bishop Vincent as- 
sumes to speak. An article in a magazine will not dispose of 
this great question. Bishop Vincent cannot ride off on a side 
issue, crying out that the Pope is in Washington. That is not 
the question for the Methodist body, or any Christian body of 
any denomination. The question is one of the gravest charac- 
ter for individual parents, for individual families, for the state 
as a whole, for its future peace is largely dependent upon its 
solution. Therefore it behooves every conscientious man and 
woman to look to it, and that speedily. 








ue 


THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 











Inquiry into the Treatment of the Aged Poor.—For some 
time the harshness, and even cruelty, of the British Poor-Law 
system has been in process of realization by the English people. 
While a large proportion of the working classes, especially of 
the agricultural laborers, has for old age no better prospect 
than the work-house, the ruling classes have been unable to 
discover any better way of encouraging thrift and indepen- 
dence than the making of these work-houses as repellent as 
possible. The desire to reform this state of things has been 
the motive for Mr. Chamberlain’s movement in favor of pensions 
for the aged poor to which we have so many times referred. 
While there seems to be no prospect of legislation this session, 
the movement has not been altogether ineffectual, for the gov- 
ernment has appointed a Commission of Inquiry into the Poor- 
Law system so far as it affects the old; and this is but a fore- 
shadowing of a wider revision, which all parties have come to 
recognize as necessary. It is worthy of note that upon this 
commission no clergyman of the Established Church has been 
appointed, although they claim to be more intimately acquainted 
with the system than any other class. Perhaps they are the 
most to blame for the present state of things. 


2 


Catholic and Protestant Treatment of the Poor.—An article 
in a recent number of Macmillan’s Magazine enables us to make 
a comparison between the manner in which the poor are cared 
for in Protestant and Catholic countries. The writer of the ar- 
ticle admits, or rather maintains, that while the Austrians neglect 
the study of political economy and set at naught its principles, 
yet they have succeeded where the English have failed, and 
have solved, successfully on the whole, problems which are still 
puzzling”English brains. The poor-law system is a model not 
of the harsh and undiscriminating niggardliness which is its char- 
acteristic in England, but of that discriminating generosity which 
is looked forward to as likely to prevail in the future. This 
system is not uniform throughout the country, each town and 
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district having the power to frame for itself special regulations, 
and consequently somewhat wide differences in the mode of 
treatment are found. It has been necessary for the purpose of 
comparison to take a single place: it cannot be inferred, there- 
fore, that throughout the whole country precisely identical regula- 
tions are found, although a common spirit animates the whole. 
The system adopted in the capital, Vienna, serves for an illus- 
tration. 


-~ 





The ‘‘ Fathers’’ and ‘‘ Mothers’’ of Orphans.—In Vienna a 
distinction is made between the sturdy beggars, confirmed idlers, 
and men whom. temporary misfortune has reduced to want. 
The care of the poor is delegated to a regularly constituted de- 
partment of the municipal government. The burgomaster ap- 
points two hundred and thirty-three persons whose special office 
it is to watch over young boys, and who are styled “ Fathers 
of the Orphans,” and similarly fifty-four women, called ‘ Mo- 
thers of the Orphans,” to watch over young girls. No child is 
under any circumstances sent to a work-house, but if destitute 
is placed under the care of one of these “ Fathers” or “ Moth- 
ers.” Everything is done to encourage and to compel these of- 
ficials to bein reality what their name implies, and to bring 
about a personal bond of union between them and their charges. 
No guardian may adopt more than five children, and for the 
welfare of these he is personally responsible. “ He must visit 
them, see that they are kindly treated, that they are properly 
fed, clothed, and taught; and that they are being fitted, so far 
as in them lies, to make their way in the world and to become 
worthy citizens.” While they are very young the custom is to 
board the children in families; afterwards, for the sake of closer 
supervision, to transfer them to orphanages; and for the sup- 
port of the children the city is willing to spend more than for 
that of the grown-up men in the work-houses. 


> 





The Austrian System of Education of Poor Children.—One 
of the most remarkable differences between the English and 
the Austrian (or shall we say between the Protestant and the 
Catholic) systems is the care which is taken that no stigma shall 
attach to the children on account of their destitute condition. 
They do not go to separate schools, but attend the national 
schools on terms of perfect equality with their companions. One 
of the saddest things in England is the way in which the up- 
per and richer classes have appropriated to themselves the scho- 
lastic foundations of Catholic times even to the exclusion of 
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those for whom they were intended, and even now that the na- 
tion devotes vast sums every year to the education of the poor, 
such education stops with the elements. In Austria the road 
to the university is open not merely for the children of the 
poor, but for the children of the destitute: special scholarships 
are provided for their competition, the university itself being in 
full sympathy with public opinion on this point, and admitting 
them to all lectures and examinations without the payment of 
any fees. At the same time the Austrian authorities are too 
sensible to encourage the pursuit of what is nowadays respect- 
able misery by leading poor scholars to look down upon man- 
ual work as something degrading. This is what has been brought 
about in England by the progress of education; a large class of 
half-starved clerks having come into existence who are too gen- 
teel to work with their hands, and who pass through life with 
barely sufficient to eat and to wear. On the contrary, the 
Austrian system, under the influence of Catholic principles, 
aims at making the children sober, industrious working men 
and women. The boys are carefully taught some handicraft, 
while the girls are prepared for domestic service, laundry work, 
or any suitable calling. As a result it is a rare thing in Vienna 
to find in a charitable institution a man or woman who has 
been brought up at the public expense; while in London it is 
a saying that the child who is born in a work-house always re- 
turns there to die. So that the more generous policy in the end 
proves also to be the more economical. 


_ 
> 





The Care of the Adult Poor.—Passing now to the men and 
women of the pauper class, for them also are appointed guar- 
dians called Fathers of the Poor, and to these the destitute 
have a right to apply for advice and help. In some towns of 
Austria for every four families there must be a separate guar- 
dian; but in Vienna it has been found impossible to secure 
the services of the fifteen thousand honorary officials who are 
required under that arrangement. For every street or small 
district, however, there is a guardian. This guardian, if he ful- 
fils his duty, must be personally acquainted with every indi- 
vidual living there, even in advance, so that when misfortune 
happens he may be able at once to decide how the case is 
best to be met. For merely temporary relief he is provided 
with funds to alleviate it. Doubtful cases, and the cases of peo- 
ple who require help for any lengthened period, must be 
referred to the officials of the public institutions. In England 
work-house officials treat all the poor more or less as crimi- 
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nals, whether the poverty arises from unavoidable misfortune or 
from vice and idleness. The administrators of the Poor Law 
in Vienna take infinite trouble to adjust the treatment to the 
merits of each individual case. Instead of the casual wards of 
Great Britain, asy/s are provided, where a bath, supper, bed, 
and breakfast are provided free of charge for any one between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty who is in temporary destitution. 
Workmen in search of work during the day find in these asy/s 
a shelter at night. Special precautions are taken to prevent 
abuse, and unless a man soon finds work or gives undoubted 
proof that he is in a fair way to obtain it, he is moved on to 
the work-house. 


> 





The Model Work-House of Vienna.—For the whole city there 
is only one work-house, and in the year 1889 its inmates aver- 
aged no more than one hundred and sixty-six. The smallness 
of the number does not arise from its being made prison-like 
and uncomfortable; on the contrary, the amount of freedom 
allowed to the inmates would, as the author in Macmillan says, 
“make the very hair of our English Bumbles to stand on end.” 
The food is good, the rooms pleasant. Beyond certain rules 
necessary to secure punctuality and order, there are none of 
those petty restrictions which render the lives of English pau- 
pers intolerable. A certain amount of work has to be done; 
but on Sundays and holydays there is no work at all, and on 
one day in the week they are always free to go out in search 
of employment. In fact, this latter regulation affords the ex- 
planation of the smallness of the number of work-house inmates. 
All who enter are given to understand that they have not 
come there to stay—that they are expected to find work within 
a short time. The care of the authorities does not stop there. 
Every effort is made by them to put them in the way of ob- 
taining employment, the officials being in constant communica- 
tion with the chief employers of labor, and keeping a register 
of the work-shops where additional hands are required. In this 
way the willing and industrious find opportunities of returning 
to an independent life, while for the idle and intractable a 
forced labor colony is provided, to which those who would 
themselves be willing to remain in the work-house are sent, 
whether they like it or not. Here the sternest prison disci- 
pline prevails, and the order of the day is that he who does 
not work shall not eat. The knowledge of the destiny await- 
ing the evil or the nothing-doer exercises a most salutary in- 
fluence; for while there is no disgrace attached to the going 
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into an asyl or the work-house, the being sent to the labor 
colony is looked upon as the same thing as being sent to prison. 


> 





The Treatment of the Aged Poor.—Great, however, as is the 
contrast between the English and the Austrian methods of 
treating destitute children and able-bodied men and women, a 
still greater difference exists in the treatment of the aged poor. 
More than a hundred years ago the statesmen of Austria fully 
recognized the fact that, however industrious the members of 
the working-classes might be, it was practically impossible for 
any except the best paid of them to save money enough to 
provide for old age. Having recognized this fact, and also that 
this inability did not spring from any moral defect, but from 
the economic condition of the country, they proceeded to deal 
with it in a way diametrically opposed to that adopted in Pro- 
testant England. Here, it is the deliberately adopted policy to 
drive the aged poor into the work-house, to render the arrange- 
ments there as disagreeable as possible, to separate husband 
and wife, and, above all, to attach to the pauper every mark 
of shame and disgrace. In Austria, on the contrary, the law 
recognizes that at sixty every man has the right to claim from 
his native town or commune a pension equal to one-third of 
the average daily wage he had received during his working 
years. No disgrace or shame is attached to the receiving of 
such a pension; on the contrary, it is regarded in exactly the 
same light as a soldier’s pension—not as a charity, but as a 
reward of past services. The guiding principle of the Austrian 
Poor Law is that the old and feeble have a right to be sup- 
ported by the young and vigorous, and that there should be 
the old and feeble is as much a part of God’s providence as 
that there should be the young and vigorous. For a more par- 
ticular account of the various ways in which the aged poor are 
provided for, we must refer our readers to the article itself. 
Suffice it to say that while in London pauper parents are 
shunned as if they were lepers, in Vienna there is no such feel- 
ing; on the contrary, a visit to them in the institutions in which 
many of them are accommodated is regarded as a pleasure. 
The main point which deserves attention is the way in which 
the love of our fellow-men, which is so marked a feature of 
Catholicism, is carried into practical effect in the life of a Cath- 
olic nation, in contrast with the way in which the love of 
worldly goods, which, as Dr. Newman says, was the motive of Eng- 
lish Protestantism, has steeled the hearts of the successful in the 
pursuit of those goods toward those who have been unsuccessful. 
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The Strike at Hull.—The strike at Hull forms a contrast 
to the recently concluded strike of the cotton operatives in Lan- 
cashire on account of the violence and disturbances which have 
already characterized the former, although it has only lasted a 
few weeks, while during the latter, although it lasted four 
months, no trouble of any kind occurred. This is due to the 
fact that the Hull strikers are unskilled workers whose places 
may be supplied by inexperienced men, and that there was no 
difficulty in finding such men. When the strikers saw their 
places in process of being filled by outsiders brought from Lon- 
don and elsewhere, they were unable to control themselves, and 
by their misdirected action have alienated that sympathy of the 
public which is an essential element of success, Moreover, the 
cause of the conflict does not commend itself to the general 
public, for the contest was begun for the purpose of excluding 
from work the men who did not belong to the union. Public 
opinion is so far in favor of Trade-Unionism that it will not 
tolerate efforts to put the unions down, but when these organ- 
izations themselves begin to tyrannize, the love of fair play and 
freedom makes people in general take the opposite side. Per- 
haps the most remarkable feature of the present troubles is the 
unprecedented step taken by the president of the Board of 
Trade in calling a conference of the parties to the dispute, and 
in framing at that conference a plan of settlement. This is 
looked upon by many as an unwarrantable interference of the 
state with private concerns, and as an advance towards that 
state socialism which all individualists feel bound to resist. For 
“the detestable system of /aissez faire,” as Cardinal Vaughan 
calls it, still has its defenders and will have for many a day. 


4 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Boards.—Disheartening as is 
this recrudescence of the strike policy of the New-Union- 
ism, especially in view of the declamation both of masters 
and men in condemnation of this barbarous method of settling 
disputes, some consolation is afforded by the recently-issued 
report of the London Labor Conciliation and Arbitration Board, 
which shows that had it not been for the growing feeling for 
better methods the strikes would have been more numerous, 
and that by the action of this board many disputes have been 
settled, which would otherwise in all probability have led to 
conflicts. Some time ago we gave an account of the constitu- 
tion of the board and of its methods of procedure. It has now 
been in operation for two years, and more than seventy trade 
unions have taken part in its proceedings. Moreover, no fewer 
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than eighteen similar bodies have been formed in different parts 
of the United Kingdom. The success of the plan is to be at- 
tributed to the sensible and practicable rules by which its action 
is governed. Some of the promoters of the movement are in 
favor of power being conferred on the boards of conciliation to 
examine witnesses on oath, and for making their awards legally 
binding on all parties. The president of the Board of Trade 
has introduced a bill into Parliament to promote conciliation 
and arbitration in labor disputes. It is rather tentative in its 
character, not going so far as to confer the desired powers. 
It provides for the appointment of conciliators or boards of 
conciliation by the Board of Trade. It proposes to register 
these boards and their decisions, and to give publicity to their 
proceedings, but leaves recourse to them quite voluntary. The 
only advantage conferred by the bill is that it gives state 
recognition of what is now being done by voluntary action. 


»~ 
> 


The Belgian Constitutional Crisis.—The power of working 
men has been strikingly shown by recent events in Belgium. 
For a long time the question of the revision of the constitution 
has been discussed. It was admitted by all parties to be neces- 
sary, and the preliminary steps to carry it into effect had been 
taken. The necessity for revision appears from the fact that so 
restricted was the franchise that only twenty persons in a 
thousand were permitted to vote, and the whole electorate num- 
bered only one hundred and fifty thousand persons; and this in 
a country which had France for a neighbor, in which universal 
suffrage has long existed. But although every party admitted 
the necessity of reform, no agreement seemed possible as to 
the precise character it should take; at least no project was 
able to secure the requisite two-thirds majority. Every proposal 
but one had been rejected in turn, and it looked as if the 
status quo, although pronounced indefensible by all, would be 
maintained through the combination of a sufficient number to 
secure the rejection of every proposal. Here the working-men 
intervened, and by ordering a general strike and by manifesting 
their determination not to be defrauded of an admitted right, 
they secured the passing of M. Nyssen’s reform, which estab- 
lishes manhood suffrage, modified, however, by the granting of 
two votes to every man over thirty-five or married, and a 
double vote to certain classes of property-holders. 








Attitude of Catholics toward the Reform.—The daily papers 
leave the impression that Catholics as a body were opponents 
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of all reform; but this is far from being the case. There was, 
it is true, a number of opponents who were also Catholics. 
For the Catholic Church, being the large body it is, embraces, 
of course, a certain number who are content to act as bal- 
last, and by their dead weight to secure stability. This, al- 
though not a brilliant is a useful service, provided there are 
others who have the power to move, and the light to move in 
the right direction. In the case of Belgium the ministry which 
accepted the proposal was thoroughly Catholic, and the only 
party which voted against it was that of the Anti-clerical Libe- 
rals, headed by M. Frére-Orban, who has been for many years the 
chief opponent of the church in Belgium. In fact, even the 
followers of M. Woeste did not vote against the successful pro- 
posal; they merely abstained from supporting it. Therefore, it 
is unfair to attach to Catholics as a whole the discredit which 
attaches to only a few, and it is too much to ask that each 
and every one of the faithful should be a miracle of political 
sagacity. It is worthy of notice that through all the agitation 
the king has maintained his popularity—in fact, that popularity 
has contributed materially to the peaceable settlement of the 
question. Should the settlement so far arrived at be accepted 
by the Senate (of which there is but little doubt), and should 
it be permanently acquiesced in by the labor party, Belgium 
will have the unexampled privilege of possessing universal suf- 
frage controlled by conditions which at once secure stability 
and are not alien to the democratic principles of which it is 
the expression. 


” 
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The Rejection of the German Army Bill.—The rejec- 
tion of the Army Bill by the Reichstag has been a foregone 
conclusion ever since the adverse report of the committee 
appointed to consider the bill. This rejection is due to the 
action of the Catholic party. From the first introduction of the 
measure its fate depended upon the Centre. It shrank from 
adding to burdens already nearly intolerable, and was unwilling 
to increase the number of soldiers—a number which is even 
now overwhelmingly large. This year ‘the French army has 
risen to 2,500,000, the German to 2,417,000, the Russian to 
2,417,000, the Austrian to 1,050,000, the Italian to 1,514,000, 
the Swiss to 212,000, and the Belgian to 128,000. A thousand 
of millions of money are wrung in taxes to support these 
armies. It would, therefore, seem that the Catholic party has 
deserved well of the country for having refused to increase the 
army and the expenditure. 
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eT has been remarked that the clergy of a literary 

* turn do not often venture into the dramatic field, 
but that whenever they do they leave their mark. 
Some of the best plays of secondary rank on the 
English stage are the work of clerics—‘ Douglas,” 
for instance, “ Fazio,” “ Bertram,” and a few others of that 
epoch. Of late it has not been the fashion for the clergy of 
any denomination to write much for the stage—a fact which 
may not be altogether of advantage to the cause of art. We 
are reminded of this fact by the republication of two admirable 
dramatic works from the pen of Rev. Clement William Barraud, 
S.J. These are the tragedies of “St. Thomas of Canterbury” 
and “St. Elizabeth of Hungary.”* The reverend writer styles 
these historical dramas, but the first-named work possesses all 
the elements of a tragedy, and the second is hardly less deficient 
in these essentials. Father Barraud has followed the line of the 
Elizabethan dramatists in the arrangement of his dramas, as 
well as in his phraseology to a considerable extent; and the 
latter tendency somewhat mars the work, as modern English has 
long discarded many of the forms he uses. But this is a small 
matter: all writers have their own literary penchants. In the 
unity of his plan and his method of working it out he shows a 
true conception of the capricious tyranny of Henry II., his 
brutal domineering spirit, and his overmastering ambition, which 
would make of the church his vassal and menial, as he had made 
the nobility his servile tools. The meek and patient spirit of 
Becket, no less than his unflinching resolution to support the 
rights of the church, are developed in many passages of real 
dramatic power. The sombre course of the tragedy is agreeably 
relieved by the introduction of the character of Sir Andrew 
Merivale—a light-hearted,: laughter-loving noble, who goes to the 
headsman’s block, like Sir Thomas More and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with a smile and a jest on his lips. As an acting drama, how- 
ever, “St. Thomas” is inferior to “St. Elizabeth,” as the latter 
play is full of stirring incident and powerful “situations” 
throughout. The noble personality of St. Louis and his saintly 





* St.Thomas of Canterbury and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Historical dramas. By 
Clement William Barraud, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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spouse is thrown upon the sheet, so to speak, with splendid 
effect, by contrast with the conspirators who plotted for the 
Landgrave’s throne whilst he was absent in the crusades. There 
is nothing more powerfully effective in any drama that we know 
of than the dying despair of the usurper Heinrich, Louis’ 
brother. Deep pathos is lent to the work by the sublime resig- 
nation of St. Elizabeth on parting from her brave little «son, 
Hermann—a character more naturally drawn, to our thinking, 
than that of a somewhat similar one in Shakspere’s “ King 
John ”’—the boy Arthur. As a whole this drama is eminently 
suited for dramatic representation, and there is no reason why 
it should not be seriously taken up by the dramatic aspirants in 
our colleges. These plays were published by Father Barraud 
twenty-five years ago, he explains, and the object of their re- 
appearance now is to advance the interests of a school with 
which he is connected. They are certainly deserving of a pro- 
minent niche in the temple of modern dramatic literature. 

There is always something refreshing in the perusal of good 
pictures of English rural life, so quaint are the ways and so odd 
the dialects of the agricultural populations. In the story of 
Gentleman Upcott's Daughter,* by Tom Cobbleigh, the charm of 
this slow, antiquated form of civilization is strongly realized, so 
happy is the author’s way of conveying it. The book is one of 
the cheap, handy series just now being issued by Cassell's Com- 
pany—the sort of volume which one could conveniently put 
into a side-pocket before starting on a short railway journey, 
and finish before getting to the end of it. There is a delicate 
humor in the description, and the soft Somersetshire patots in 
which the dialogues are given lends a flavor to the picture. 
There is much fidelity to nature in several of the characters, 
notably that of “Gentleman Upcott’—a sort of rural squireen, 
vain, boastful, and poor in everything but pedigree—and his natu- 
ral enemy, the crusty old Miller Biddlescombe. Though the plan 
of the work is simplicity itself, there is a strikingly dramatic 
situation at the end—and a very natural one withal. The 
glimpses of field and farm life, and sylvan beauty, in which the 
work abounds, but only as the appropriate setting of the pic- 
ture, are really fresh and unconventional. Tom Cobbleigh’s style 
is decidedly pleasant, and he is very likely to be popular. 

A pretty literary trinket is a white-and-gold-covered opus- 
culum, entitled Women of the Word, with a Search Light of Epi- 


* Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. By Tom Cobbleigh. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 
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gram,* by Alethe Lowher Craig: It contains an index of hero- 
ines, beginning with Cleopatra and finishing with Mlle. Titiens, 
an index of authors, and then an index of women again. Its 
motive is the application of some proverb or epigram from a 
famous writer indicative of each woman’s life or character; and 
the cynical-minded will find some diversion in the mode in 
which the—shall we say author ?—has distributed her apothegms. 
To the Countess de Murat, for instance, she gives Balzac’s say- 
ing that “Woman's virtue is, perhaps, a question of tempera- 
ment”; and to Charlotte Alington Barnard Voltaire’s sarcasm 
on his own writings as well as others: “The best written book 
is a receipt for pottage.” There is food for reflection in the 
little volume all through, however ; and this is more than can be 
said for a great many biggé® volumes. 

Finland is a sort of ¢erra incognita, in regal to its literature, 
but now that the Muscovite novel is fast coming to the front, 
it is well to know that the Muses keep a branch establishment 
in the old Hyperborean duchy. Messrs. Cassell, through the 
medium of one of the “ Unknown” series, makes us acquainted 
with the Finnish novelette.t The author presented writes under 
the nom de plume “Juhani Aho.” He gives us four little 
stories or sketches, of which the longest bears the title “Squire 
Hellman.” They are hardly deserving the name of stories ; they 
are rather character sketches with a little bit of incident and 
background by way of furnishing. Squire Hellman is a village 
tyrant, a petty landlord, a speculator, a usurer, a bully, a cow- 
ard, and a very objectionable individual as regards personal 
habits. Save for the fact of its coloring, one would think that 
the writer was depicting a bit of Irish life, so closely does his 
squireen resemble the genuine Hibernian one in many respects; 
and to add to the vraisemblance, there is a land-grabber thrown 
in, with the addition of an eviction scene. Simplicity in every- 
thing appears to be the literary goal of the Finland novelist. 
The whole story of Squire Hellman is that that worthy makes 
a scene at a meeting of tax-assessors, abuses everybody, and 
flings a quid of tobacco at the bailiff. For this legal proceed- 
ings are begun, out of a joke, and the bully gets so terrified 
that he consents to give a little déjeuner to the offended parties 
along with an apology; the feast is made to swell into the 


* Women of the World, with a Search-Light of Epigram. By Alethe Lowher Craig. 
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dimensions of a banquet, in order to mulct him soundly, and 
the jokers all get drunk while Squire Hellman gets savage. With 
such slender materials is the novelist from Finland satisfied ; 
and if the novel-readers of that distant place are satisfied also, 
they are to be congratulated on having escaped the contagion 
of latitudes where the jaded literary palate demanded such 
stimulants as Balzac, Daudet, and Zola could supply ere it could 
rouse itself. The writer, we are told, has been to Paris, and 
takes Zola for his model in his style. We are glad to note that 
his success in the effort has not been very brilliant. 

A cynic of an audacious turn is John Oliver Hobbes, as he 
reveals himself in the tale entitled A Study in Temptations.* 
The writer possesses a brilliant fancy, and a knack of using his 
antithetical powers.in startling wis at times. He does not 
stop at such triflg§ as anachronisms when they serve his pur- 
poses, and he scorns the conventional ways of finishing up his 
work, leaving his readers’ imagination to shape his ends after 
he has done the rough-hewing. This “study” opens with a 
prologue which has little apparent relevancy to the body of the 
story, and ends in a way which would have delighted the heart 
of Edgar Allan Poe. There are a number of female characters 
in the story—all of them odd, but all of them powerfully drawn, 
and all addicted to the writer’s own habit of using singular and 
striking metaphor. One of the oddest of these characters is a 
clever and volatile actress who, while loving her elderly hus- 
band, conceives a passion for a young~ Oxford student, and 
agrees to elope with him for purely Platonic purposes, goes with 
him part of the way, and then abruptly breaks off the engage- 
ment, and, returning to her husband, promises to be a good 
girl for the future. Other strange and wonderful actions and 
sayings are to be found in the book; but they are redeemed 
from any suspicion of evil intent by the general impression 
which the whole thing leaves—that the writer is only having a 
scornful laugh at everything and everybody, even including 
himself, when he uses Ingersoll and Zola as influences on char- 
acter, just as Shakspere used cannon in Hamlet and King John 
—that is to say, a little before their time. 

A story of Mexican life in Aztec times entitled Zx/eama,t+ by 
J. R. Knowlton, is one of those productions which give a key to 
the exclamation of the suffering Job, “Oh, that mine enemy 


* A Study in Temptations, By John Oliver Hobbes. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 
+7xleama. By J. R. Knowlton. Boston: J. G. Cupples Company. 
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would write a book!” Its only conceivable use is to fill a gap 
on a bookshelf. It seems a mild sarcasm upon the Aztecs. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is one of those who believe 
that the first artists were “the grand old gardener and his wife.” 
She thinks it» wrong to limit the arts of design to the three 
graces—architecture, sculpture, and painting; she would add the 
art of landscape gardening. There is no use quarrelling about 
definitions. Landscape gardening is only painting under another 
name—using the covering of Mother Earth for canvas, and the 
flowers and trees for pigments—a sort of gigantic fresco-work 
turned upside down. She discourses learnedly on the theme in 
a volume entitled Art Out of Doors,* and shows that she has as 
good a notion of “the house beautiful” as any professor of Early 
English or Cinquecento, as far at least as the outside is con- 
cerned. 

Max O’Rell is always entertaining, if he be not always safe 
as a guide in national characteristics. A new volume from his 
pen, with the title English Pharisees, French Crocodiles, and other 
Anglo-French Typical Characters,t is just out. Friend Max is a 
shrewd fellow who has a comical knack of taking things by the 
wrong end, but he is never ill-natured. In his address to Bro- 
ther Jonathan he tells that vague personage that he is a dear 
friend and a delightful fellow. Who could refrain from reading 
his book after this neat little introduction? The blunders of 
such a vivacious personage are just as entertaining as his acci- 
dentally accurate hits, and he laughs at those who point them 
out, or tries to heap coals of fire on them as he does with 
George Augustus Sala. “He is as full of blunders as an egg is 
full of meat,” writes Sala. “Sala is the brightest literary man 
alive,” rejoins Max, and laughs immensely at his home-thrust ; 
but he is mistaken if he thinks the veteran story-teller likely to 
take this otherwise than au grand serieux. It is idle to expect 
Max to mend his ways in jumbling up his “types.” He is too 
long addicted to the English habit of ticketing the best Irish 
wit as English goods, and crediting Ireland with the rubbish, 
such as Sir Boyle Roche’s, to expect any amendment. In classi- 
fying Sheridan and other such Irishmen of Irish genius as Eng- 
lish, and flinging at poor Paddy the imaginary personage full of 
bulls and Yorkshire vowels who stands for the Irishman in the 


* Art Out of Doors. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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English “comic” papers, he only proves the ingrained character 
of a vicious early training; his error arises from ‘sheer ignorance, 
not from any spirit of pure “cussedness.’”’ He intends only to 
amuse—not to pain; hence he is forgiven. 

Another volume of the same series is a story of English life 
by Mrs. Parr, under the title of Zhe Sguire.* It is one of the 
old-fashioned style of novels, conventional in plot and pleasant 
in narrative, without any pretensions to brilliancy. There is a 
strong suggestion of the late Anthony Trollope in its flavor, 
minus some of that writer's virility in putting disagreeable things 
—a fault which a good many readers will not be unwilling to 
condone. 

We are sorry to see B. L. Farjeon falling back on the ghost 
story. Knowing how pleasantly he can write on topics which 
need no supernatural explication, it is a pity that he should 
deem it essential to dramatic effect to introduce such an old 
and often clumsy device. He makes, too, a large draft upon 
our credulity when he asks us to believe that “the harmless 
necessary cat” has power to turn hobgoblin when defunct. A 
spectre tabby plays a very important part in his new novel, 
The Last Tenant,+ and the cheerful adjuncts of a murder and 
suicide, discovered and perpetrated mostly through the agency 
of the uncanny feline, and related in the author’s most delight- 
fully breezy manner, fill up the bill. Midsummer ghost stories 
are a new divertissement,; in less progressive times they usually 
delayed their advent until the winter festival season. But the 
world moves along, and we must move with it, whether we will 
or no; and we must fain be content. 

The Messrs. Benziger have just issued a pretty little volume of 
Five o’Clock Storiest for children. They are touching and _ in- 
structive little anecdotes, told in a way likely to win the hearts 
of the children and set them thinking on deeds of bravery and de- 
votion performed in olden days for God’s love and for humanity— 
some of them legendary, some having a real foundation. They 
are sure to be acceptable to the world of little people for whom 
they are intended. 

Some useful as well as amusing facts and anecdotes pertaining 
to past Irish Parliaments§ are given in a work by J. Roderick 

* The Squire. By Mrs, Parr. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

+ The Last Tenant. By B.L. Farjeon. Ibid. 
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O'Flanagan, B.L., an Irish gentleman who has often given the 
world some readable thihgs in various walks of Irish life. A 
good series of historical sketches of the early parliaments of the 
Pale in Ireland, as well as the more representative ones of later 
centuries, occupy the first half of the volume, and these will be 
found of much value to students in search of authentic informa- 
tion on the legislative transactions of those nebulous parliamen- 
tary days. The anecdotes and personal sketches which abound 
at the end of the volume are not all trite. But the author will 
hardly make his book popular in Ireland by referring to Wolfe 
Tone, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the ’98 leaders as “traitors” 
engaged in “abominable” plots. Few men of his cloth in Ire- 
land were ever able to grasp the meaning of the sacrifices made 
by such “traitors,” or realize the nobility of their characters. 

It is easy enough to speculate on a subject which admits of 
no demonstrable test, and some people take a keen delight in 
this sort of harmless amusement. In a work called The World 
of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space to 
Things Eternal,* by Arthur Willink, we are invited into the 
world of conjecture and asked to agree with certain postulates 
concerning the spiritual nature of things divine and hidden, and 
many other abstruse questions which in old times exercised the 
minds of heretical Christians and earlier believers in a supreme 
power. The work contains a good deal of theosophical jargon, 
and seems the production of a person in a very puzzled state of 
mind, who has nothing more useful to do than reveal his bewil- 
derment to a practical and somewhat unsympathetic world. 

From the press of Longmans, Green & Co. we have a very 
valuable text-book on biologyt by Mr. John Bidgood, B.Sc., 
F.L.S. It is a comprehensive treatise on the whole life of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, full of clear and practical in- 
formation, and eminently suitable for the use of advanced 
teachers. 

Taking into account the unique significance of the celebra- 
tion at Chicago, it is rather surprising that so little poetical 
work of aclass befitting the theme has as yet appeared. It is 
not for lack of genius that such a dearth has prevailed; there 
are many amongst our aspirants for the bays who are qualified 
to essay the task. Mr. Louis James Block is one of those who 
makes a bid for fame, in a work which he has dedicated to the 


* The World of the Unseen. By Arthur Willink. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+A Course of Practical Elementary Biology. By John Bidgood, B.Sc., F.L.S. New 
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women of America, and to which he gives the Spanish title, 
El Nuevo Mundo.* It is a composition in four parts, of about 
thirty cantos each, following somewhat the construction of the 
ode in its metre. The verse is stately and full of mascudjne 
strength, while the method and phraseology would seem to 
indicate that Shelley’s style had left its impression on the 
writer’s mind. That unreasoning hatred of the church and 
creed whose soldier Columbus was, which blinds so many of our 
best intellects, leaves its serpent trail, we regret to note, over 
this otherwise admirable work, and so lessens its value im- 
mensely as a literary offering at a great shrine. The true poet 
is a man of larger ken; and until Mr. Block is able to emanci- 
pate himself from the fetters of a wretched narrowness he can- 
not hope to rise to the level of true poetic excellence. To give 
a metrical rendering of vulgar slanders and hackneyed shibbo- 
leths is surely no noble ambition. Apart from these too-often 
recurring blemishes, one cannot deny the merit displayed 
throughout the poem, or the dignity with which the lyrist has 
treated his theme. 

A fine allegorical work, full of rich glow and passionate 
fibre, is called forth, probably, by the same event, from the pen 
of Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood. She calls it Dream of the 
Ages,t and presents it to us in a multiform robe of verse, 
sparkling with rich fancies. Very facile is the flow of her lines, 
somewhat sensuous in its richness, rapid and dazzling in its 
change of sentiment. Many of the ideas show great power of 
crystallization and poetical epigram. Now the measure is light 
and vivacious, anon grave, stately, and sonorous. The mutations 
which have swept over this continent in the past centuries are 
gone through in a series of fine allegories, and a number of pic- 
torial illustrations of some merit are interspersed, but they seem 
to impart weakness instead of strength to the song, so vivid is 
the word-painting. 

A very timely and helpful work has just been published by 
Rev. Peter J. Cullen, rector of St. James’s Church, Liberty, Mo., 
under the title A Guide to the True Faith.t To those who 
have had little time to study the genesis of a belief in a divinity 
from the earliest times down to the Christian period, it is in- 
valuable for its succinct retrospect; to the student of Christian 


* El Nuevo Mundo. By Louis James Block. Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co. 

+ Dream of the Ages. By Kate Brownlee Sherwood. Washington, D.C.: The National 
Tribune. 

$A Guide to the True Faith. By Rev. Peter J. Cullen. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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polemics it is still more valuable. Clearness of statement and 
felicity of style are conspicuous marks of the little volume 
throughout. It is published under the zmprimatur of Cardinal 
Gibbons and Most Rev. Dr. Hogan, Bishop of Kansas. 

Christian Reid’s story A Little Maid of Arcady* is now 
presented as a book, in a very tasteful binding. The tale is a 
powerful one, dramatic in its unfolding, artistic in its treatment, 
and full of good purpose. The writer’s well-known mastery of 
the art of description is revealed in several fine scenes, and the 
knowledge of human nature, as exhibited in the different charac- 
ters, if no merely ancillary aid to the production of a work 
which deserves high rank amongst the best efforts of our day. 
The character of the “ Little Maid” is a very fine creation. 

A story on that thrice-told tale, the French Revolution, is 
essayed by Mrs. Corballis, under the name of Raoul de Bérignan.t 
As far as the plan and incident of the narrative are concerned, 
it is natural and simple enough; as to the style, it is conspicu- 
ous for the absence of any—somewhat like the Doric order of 
architecture. 


- 
> 





I.—DONN PIATT’S POSTHUMOUS NOVEL. 


This is a posthumous work. We could wish that it had been 
published while its author, an amiable, scholarly, and Christian 
gentleman, was yet living, that he might repent of having written 
it, and himself burn it at the stake. We think he would sure- 
ly have done so after seeing, under the light of friendly criti- 
cism, how unworthy it is of his honored name. It has been a 
disagreeable task to read enough of it to pass a just judgment 
upon it. We judge it to be unfit for publication. It offends 
good literary taste, being sophomoric in style, with wretched 
attempts at humor that are only successful in being vulgar. It 
offends the social proprieties and Christian morals. For the 
justice of the former charge we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to an article in Belford’s Magazine, February, 1889, 
evidently from the pen of the present author, then its literary 
editor, wherein he reviews and vigorously damns such novels as 
The Quick and the Dead. How he himself could afterwards 
deliberately sit down and compose a novel based on the expo- 


*4 Little Maid of Arcady. By Christian Reid. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 

+ Raoul de Bérignan. By Mrs. Corballis. London: Burns & Oates. 

t The Reverend Melancthon Poundex: A Novel. By Donn Piatt. Chicago: Robert T. 
Belford. 
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sure of alleged adulteries passes our comprehension. That it 
outrages Christian morals is sufficiently shown by his taking the 
characters of his story from real life, and attributing to persons, 
some dead and others still living and well known in the com- 
munity, shocking crimes of which they have never been 
accused. Even if the author knew, by private information, the 
truth of these things, it is a most revolting sin against Chris- 
tian morals to divulge them. True, he does not give the real 
names of the persons whose right to enjoy their publicly un- 
sullied reputation he has so ruthlessly trampled upon; but, though 
the fictitious names he uses were only A, B, and C, we ven- 
ture to say he has so distinctly pointed out the originals thus 
traduced that any reader at all acquainted with notable social 
events of the last twenty years would not fail of recognizing 
the persons intended. 

The publisher, who is also the owner, has thrust upon the 
literary table a book which every self-respecting man, who also 
should feel that the defence of the honor of his fellow-citizens 
is the defence of his own, ought to fling into the gutter. 


2.—A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN UPPER CANADA.* 


A monumental work of more than ordinary interest is the 
volume which testified of the late jubilee of the Archdiocese of 
Toronto. The story of the Catholicizing of Canada is surrounded 
by all the halo of romance, but its facts so far have been hid- 
den away from the ken of the outside world. It is one long 
epic of heroic daring, of sublime endurance, of steadfast con- 
stancy to the pole-star of Catholic faith; and in this noble vol- 
ume the names and deeds of many famous actors in the drama 
are recorded in a lasting shape. It was produced upon the oc- 
casion of the silver jubilee of his Grace, Archbishop Walsh, its 
editor being Rev. J. R. Teefy, of St. Michael’s College. The 
research, assiduity, and erudition demanded for the production 
of such a work were great indeed, and deserving of the highest 
praise. Its value is enhanced by the introduction of many por- 
traits of notable personages connected with the archdiocese, and 
many other engravings. The work is produced in a very high 
style of art by George T. Dixon, of Toronto. 


* The Archdiocese a Toronto and Archbishop Walsh. By Rev. J. R. Teefy. Toronto: 
George T. Dixon. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘THE eyes of the whole world were riveted upon Chicago dur- 

ing the past month. Conformably to the prearrangement, 
the great Exposition was opened there on the Ist of May, by 
the President of the United States, under circumstances of me- 
morable impressiveness. For a week previous to the ceremony 
preparatory /¢tes had made New York a scene of brilliancy and 
international pomp. The war vessels of the United States and 
the great maritime powers of Europe and the South American 
Republics joined in a grand demonstration in honor of the 
event, and were reviewed by President Cleveland. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no such marine spectacle 
was ever before witnessed on American waters. To behold all 
those gigantic agencies of destruction marshalled in a common 
demonstration in honor of peace and progress was something 
to cause the world to marvel. To add to the suggestiveness of 
the paradox, the armed men of all the ships, save the Spanish, 
in answer to an invitation from the New York authorities, landed 
and paraded the streets. They made a gallant show, and were 
received by the thronging multitudes with the most unaffected 
enthusiasm. 

To show how completely time has effaced all bitter memo- 
ries, the English admiral’s ship displayed, in the course of the 
nocturnal illuminations, a portrait of Washington in outlines of 
light, and the bands of the United States armaments played the 
English national anthem over and over again with noble emula- 
tion. These are strange incidents, but they are acceptable as 
gracious auguries for the future relations between Great Britain 
and the mighty Republic which was once her sadly misgoverned 
colony. The flight of such birds of war to the shores of peace 
may be taken as the augury for the foundation of that new em- 
pire of civilization which may have its beginning at Chicago. 


<> 
> 





In the high political world the theme of intensest specula- 
tion has been the visit of the German Emperor and Empress to 
his Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. The interview lasted for a con- 
siderable time, and was not brought about until a programme 
of the topics for discussion had been arranged with Cardinal 
Rampolla. Those who profess the art of political clairvoyancy 
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have given detailed versions of what took place at the impor- 
tant meeting, but all these may be taken for what they are 
worth. 

It must be borne in mind that the ostensible object of the 
kaiser in visiting Rome was to do honor to the King of Italy, 
but in fact what the emperor desired above all things was the 
passage of his Army Bill; and if all the world infers that his 
object in visiting the Sovereign Pontiff was to endeavor to pro- 
cure some support from his Holiness for his bellicose prepara- 
tions rather than the spread of the gospel of peace, Kaiser 
William ought not to wonder. He belongs to a dynasty which 
has always endeavored to rule through the Prussian grenadier, 
and if he finds that sitting on bayonets is an uncomfortable 
operation he is not likely to find much relief from a journey to 
the Vatican. The saintly prisoner there has shown him a bet- 
ter way of winning the obedience of his subjects, if he would 
only profit by it. 


» 
> 





The true significance of the Columbian celebration for the 
people of the United States was happily pointed out by the 
Papal Delegate, Monsignor Satolli, in the course of a singularly 
felicitous address on Sunday, May 14, at West Hoboken. The 
archbishop’s visit was connected with the ceremony of unveil- 
ing the statue of St. Aloysius at St. Michael’s Monastery there, 
and in order to do honor to the occasion the Passionist Fathers 
had. invited a very large number of distinguished guests. The 
deep sympathy with American sentiment with which the dele- 
gate is imbued manifested itself all through the major passages 
of his discourse upon St. Aloysius, especially in the prelude 
dwelling upon the discovery of America and its important results. 

The progressive spirit of American civilization is an influence 
that thrills the whole universe, and in no department of mod- 
ern polity is that spirit more active, more effective, more stimu- 
lative to still nobler effort than among American Catholics. 
Monsignor Satolli has seen how sensitively the Catholic Church 
is in touch with the people here, and his impressions shine viv- 
idly through his address. His presence as the special represen- 
tative of the wise and practical Pontiff, Leo XIII., is a proof 
that even so far as the Vatican that influence is profoundly felt, 
and those who are charged with the high duty of guiding the 
destinies of this mighty nation must feel that with such counsel- 
lors ‘as allies and helpers they are laying the foundations of fu- 
ture peace and prosperity broad and sure. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Manual of the Holy Family. By Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S.F. Mew 
Month of the Sacred Heart. From the French, by a Sister of the Visita- 
tion, Baltimore. Zhe Devout Year. By Rev. Richard Clarke, S.J. 

DAILY INVESTIGATOR OFFICE, New York: 
The Conquest of Mexicoand Peru, By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
M, H. GILL & SON, Dublin : 

Annals, Anecdotes, Traits, and Traditions of the Irish Parliaments, 1172 

to 1800. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan, B.L. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York: 

The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, 
M.A, 

Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 

The Roman Vesperai, for the use of Catholic Choirs and School Children. 
By Rev. John B. Jung. Héstory of the Church. By Rev. J. A. Burkhau- 
ser. Third edition. 

JOHN Murpuy & Co., Baltimore: 

May Blossoms in Honor of the Blessed Mother of God. By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus. Fifth revised edition. A Marriage of Reason. By 
Maurice F, Egan. 

BurRNS & OATES, London: 

The Primer of Church Latin. By René F. R. Conder, B.A. Oxon. Sai- 
urday dedicated to Mary. From the Italian of Father Cabrini, S.J., by 
Father Clark, S.J. 

RuGBY PREss, Philadelphia : 
Tusculum Periodicum Latino-Grecum. Ser. 1., fasc. 1. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
Homes in City and Country. By Russell Sturgis, John W. Root, Bruce Price, 
Donald G, Mitchell, Samuel Parsons, Jr., W. A. Linn. 
HAMILTON PREss, Topeka: 
Eighth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 

L’Eglise Catholique et la Liberté aux Etats-Unis. Par le Vicomte de 
Meaux. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 

Prince Hermann, Regent. (Les Rots en 1900.) Translated from the French 
of Jules Lemaitre by Belle M. Sherman. Under the Great Seal. By Jo- 
seph Hatton. 


PAMPHLETS. 


De Furidico Valore Decreté. 

Questions and Objections concerning Catholic Doctrine and Practices. Arranged 
by John Joseph Lynch, Archbishop of Toronto. Boston: Pilot Publishing 

Company. ' 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Providence Public Library, Providence, R. I.: 
The Providence Press. 

First Annual Report of St. Raphael's Italian Benevolent Society. Rev. Fr. 
P. Bandini, 113 Waverley Place, New York. 

Advice to Parents. By a Priest of the Diocese of Kansas City. Kansas City: 

John A. Halmann. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Regents of the University of the State of New York granted an absolute 
T charter February 9, 1893, by virtue of which the CATHOLIC SUMMER- 
SCHOOL has a legal existence as a corporation, under the laws of the State of 
New York, and is classified within the system of public instruction devoted to 
University Extension. By this charter from the Board of Regents many advan- 
tages are secured for students preparing for examinations, besides the legal 
privileges which could be obtained in no other way. In the official documents 
relating to the charter ample guarantees are given that the object for which the 
Catholic Summer-School was organized shall be steadily kept in view, and the 
good work continued according to the plans approved by its founders and trustees. 
The recent election of Right Rev. F. McNeirny, D.D., Bishop of Albany, to fill 
the place formerly occupied by Hon. Francis Kernan in the Board of Regents, is 
a further indication that Catholic Educational Institutions will have an official 
protector. 

The official prospectus of the Catholic Summer-School for session of 1893, 
to be held at Plattsburgh, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, July 15 to August 6, gives 
the list of trustees as follows: 

Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., Presédent, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, First Vice-President, New York City; George Parsons Lathrop, 
LL.D., Second Vice-President, New London, Conn.; Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
D.D., Treasurer, Worcester, Mass.; Warren E. Mosher, Secretary, Youngstown, 
Ohio ; Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John H. Haaren, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., Chairman Board of Studies, New York City ; 
George E. Hardy, New York City; William J. Moran, Secretary of Executive 
Committee, New York City; John P. Brophy, LL.D., St. Louis College, New York 
City; Brother Azarias, De La Salle Institute, New York City; Rev. F. P. Sieg- 
fried, Overbrook, Pa.; William R. Claxton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Walter P. 
Gough, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Thomas P. Joynt, New London, Conn.; Rev. John 
F. Mullaney, Syracuse, N. Y.; Hon. John D. Crimmins, New York City; Major 
John Byrne, New York City; Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass.; J. M. Mer- 
tens, Syracuse, N. Y.; Hon. John B. Riley, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

An impartial observer has declared that New London, Conn., was in August, 
1892, the scene of an experiment watched with more than common interest by 
Catholics of the entire country, and the successful outcome of which was greeted 
with hearty applause by all having at heart the cause of higher Catholic educa- 
tion. The results of that experiment show beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
the project for a Catholic Summer-School meets the unqualified approval of the 
Catholic body throughout the United States, and is on the high road to a well- 
merited success. Within a year it has developed from the embryo state, and is 
now firmly established. The venture has been successful beyond the most san- 
guine hopes of its promoters, 
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OBJECT OF THE SUMMER-SCHOOL, 


Briefly stated, the object of the Catholic Summer-School is to increase the 
facilities for busy people as well as for those of leisure to pursue lines of study in 
various departments of knowledge by providing opportunities of getting instruc- 
tion from eminent specialists. It is not intended to have the scope of the work 
limited to any class, but rather to establish an intellectual centre where any one 
with serious purpose may come and find new incentives to efforts for self-im- 
provement. Here in the leisure of a summer vacation, without great expense, 
one may listen to the best thought of the world, condensed and presented by un- 
selfish masters of study. The opportunity thus provided of combining different 
classes of students for mutual improvement will be most acceptable to professors 
and lecturers who wish to have an appreciative audience to enjoy with them the 
fruits of the latest research in history, literature, natural science, and other 
branches of learning, All these branches of human learning are to be considered 
in the light of Christian truth, according to Cardinal Newman’s declaration: 
“ Truth is the object of knowledge of whatever kind; and truth means facts and 
their relations. Religious truth is not only a portion, but a condition of know- 
ledge. To blot it out is nothing short of unravelling the web of university 
teaching.” 


THE SESSION OF 1892. 


Ithas been estimated that the audience present for each lecture given at 
New London averaged through three weeks about five hundred; and the total 
number of people attending during that period was about fifteen hundred. Each 
day of the session of 1892 brought new representatives of the clergy and laity, 
many having changed their plans for summer vacation to make a trip to New 
London. The Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., Archbishop of New York, made 
a personal visit and gave his blessing to all connected with the Summer-School. 
The Bishop of Hartford, Right Rev. L. S. McMahon, D.D., expressed on several 
occasions his unfailing interest in the movement, besides attending many of the 
lectures. So far as his official engagements would, permit, he was delighted to 
be with his “ fellow-students ” at the Summer-School. 


THE SESSION OF 1893. 


The citizens of Plattsburgh, New York, are preparing to give a royal wel- 
come to the Summer-School for the session of 1893, extending from July 15 to 
August 6 inclusive. Very Rev. T. E. Walsh, V.G., has kindly consented to ar- 
range for the religious services in his magnificent new church, where a series of 
eloquent discourses will be delivered morning and evening on the following Sun- 
days: July 16, 23, 30, and August 6. Right Rev. H. Gabriels, D.D., Bishop of 
Ogdensburg, has manifested an active interest in the success of the Summer- 
School from the day of the first meeting, and accompanied the committee ap- 
pointed to visit the beautiful islands of the St. Lawrence in search of a site. By 
his permission the sisters of the religious communities devoted to teaching in his 
diocese are authorized to attend the lectures. Besides giving his counsel to the 
officers of the Summer-School at the meeting held April 6 at Piattsburgh, Bishop 
Gabriels has written this letter for publication to the Chairman of the Board of 
Studies: 

VOL, LVII.—30 
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BIsHOP’s HOUSE, 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., April 25, 1893. 

My DEAR FATHER MCMILLAN: I take great pleasure in assuring you that 
the Catholic Summer-School will be most welcome in the diocese of Ogdensburg. 
Since the announcement that it is to be permanently located on our great Catholic 
Lake of Champlain, I have received warm congratulations from many parts of the 
United States and Canada on the honor and benefit which we shall derive from 
the establishment among our people of this powerful means of progress in religion 
and knowledge. You have for its success my fullest sympathy, and, where it can 
be of any good, my hearty co-operation. 

With best wishes I am 
Yours in Christ, 


e« H. GABRIELS, 
Bishop of Ogdensburg. 


THE BOARD OF STUDIES. 


Five trustees constitute the Board of Studies, as follows: Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, Chairman; Rev. F. P. Siegfried; Brother Azarias; John H. Haaren, and 
George E. Hardy, Secretary. To this Board has been assigned the task of ar- 
ranging the list of lecturers for the session of 1893. With a view to sustain the 
interest of all who attended the session last year at New London, it was decided 
to select an entirely new list of subjects for the coming session at Plattsburgh. 
The following lectures are to be delivered during the 


FIRST WEEK, JULY 17 to 21. 


Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, Ind., five lectures on 
Science in relation to Religion. 

Rev. J. A. Doonan, S.J., of Boston College, Mass., four lectures on Mental 
Philosophy. 

Other lectures assigned are: Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, D.D., of the Paulist 
Fathers, New York; subject: Authenticity of the Gospels; Thomas H. Cum- 
mings, of Boston, Mass.; subject: Columbus and the Discovery of America; 
Helena T. Goessmann, of Amherst, Mass.; subject: Indebtedness of America to 
Isabella the Catholic; Agnes L. Sadlier, of New York; subject: Women of the 
American Revolution; Donald Downie, of Montreal, Canada; subject: New 
France and Old France. 


SECOND WEEK, JULY 24 to 28. 


Brother Azarias, of De La Salle Institute, New York, five lectures on Educa- 
tional Epochs. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, of Baltimore, Md., five lectures on Studies among 
Famous Authors. 

One lecture from each of the following: Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, New York; subject: Catholic Educational Institutions ; 
Rev. Daniel J. O’Sullivan, of St. Albans, Vt.; subject: Lake Champlain and its Dis- 
coverer; Rev. W. Livingston, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. Y.; subject: Life 
and Lyric Poetry of Longfellow ; George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; subject : Genius and Society. 
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THIRD WEEK, JULY 31 TO AUGUST 4. 


Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York, five lec- 
tures on Ethical Problems. 

Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of New York, three lectures on Science and Mira- 
cles at Lourdes. 

Rev. T. J. Conaty, D.D., editor of the Catholic School and Home Magazine, 
of Worcester, Mass., two lectures—on Celtic Literature and Irish Writers in Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Also lectures from Brother Potamian (Dr. O’Reilly), of the College of the 
Christian Brothers, London, Eng., on Electricityand Magnetic Phenomena. Rev. 
L. F. Kearney, O.P., of Somerset, Ohio; subject: What we owe to the Summa 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY COMMITTEE, 


To provide more adequately for the interests of women at the Summer-School 
a committee was appointed to act in conjunction with the Board of Studies. For 
the year 1893 the members of this committee are: Miss K, G. Broderick, Miss A. 
T. Horgan, of New York; Miss E. A. Cronyn, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss E. Gaffney, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; and Miss E. A. McMahon, Secretary, 223 Gold St., South 
Boston, Mass., to whom all information for the Women’s Committee should be 
sent. 

It is suggested, on behalf of the committee representing women’s interests in 
the Catholic Summer-School, that each Reading Circle throughout the country at 
the earliest possible time devote one meeting to a talk about the coming session 
at Plattsburgh, and to secure the attendance of at least one representative. Some 
from Circles already firmly established can tell how the obstacles which arose at 
the start were overcome: others from Circles yet struggling can find solutions for 
various questions, and encouragement to persevere. Those who are anxious to 
organize, but may not know how to begin, will receive the necessary information. 
All will be sharers in the enthusiasm which such a meeting will develop, and will 
return to their homes with renewed energy to continue the work of Reading 
Circles. 

NOTICE TO TEACHERS, 


In addition to the course of lectures on Educational Epochs to be given by 
Brother Azarias, at the Catholic Summer-School, it is proposed to hold a series 
of conferences on Method and the application of the principles of Method to 
the teaching of the various subjects in the school curriculum. These confer- 
ences should be of practical interest, and free from any formal limitations; so 
as to allow scope for short, lively, and pointed talks. There should be a free 
interchange of views, and teachers should not hesitate to give the results of 
their experience. 

Those desiring to participate will confer a favor on the undersigned by com- 
municating with him, indicating the topics in which they will be most interested, 
and conveying such advice and information as will conduce to the success of the 
conferences. J. H. HAAREN, 

Chairman Committee on Teachers’ Conferences, 
390 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Besides the fourteen lectures every week of the session it is arranged to hold 
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a series of receptions on Friday afternoons as follows: Sunday-school Teachers 
July 21st, Rev. Thomas McMillan, Director of St. Paul’s Sunday-school, New York, 
presiding ; Catholic Editors and Writers July 28th, George E. Hardy, Chairman 
of Press Committee of Catholic Summer-School for session of 1893, presiding ; 
Catholic Reading Circles August 4th, Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, President of Cath- 
olic Educational Union, presiding. Points for discussion to be furnished by War- 
ren E. Mosher, Editor of the Reading Circle Review. Authors’ Night July'27th, 
on the occasion of lecture by George Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., on Genius and 
Society. 

Notable articles of special interest to all intending to go to the Summer- 
School will be found in its official organ, the Catholic Reading Circle Re- 
view, published at Youngstown, Ohio. 

The editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD has kindly consented to give the use of 
the plates for the reproduction of the article which is appended to the Prospectus, 
entitled “The New Home of the Summer-School at Plattsburgh.” 

Much of the material for the Prospectus has been selected from the able ar- 
ticle on the Catholic Summer-School, its beginning and its prospects, by George 
Parsons Lathrop, LL.D., published April, 1893, in Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, 
Mass. 

The railroads in Trunk-Line territory making reduction of one full fare and 
a third to Summer-School are: The Delaware & Hudson; Addison & Pennsyl- 
vania; Allegheny Valley; Baltimore & Ohio (Parkersburg, Bellaire, and Wheel- 
ing, and east thereof); Baltimore & Potomac; *Bennington & Rutland; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh; Camden & Atlantic; Central of New Jersey; *Central 
Vermont; Chautauqua Lake (for business to points in Trunk Line territory) ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio (Charleston, W. Va., and east thereof); Cumberland Valley ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Elmira, Cortland & Northern; Fall Brook 
Coal Co.; *Fitchburg ; Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville ; *Grand Trunk ; Lehigh 
Valley; New York Central & Hudson River (Harlem Division excepted) ; New 
York, Lake Erie & Western (Buffalo, Dunkirk, and Salamanca, and east thereof) ; 
New York, Ontario & Western; New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; Northern 
Central; Pennsylvania; Philadelphia & Erie; Philadelphia & Reading; Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg; Western 
New York & Pennsylvania; West Jersey; West Shore; Wilmington & Northern. 

Information concerning the Catholic Summer-School may be obtained in 
three places: Write to Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio, for tickets and 
railroad rates. Ticket for full course, 42 lectures, $5.00; ticket for ten lectures, 
$2.00. 

On matters relating to Board of Studies, write to Rev. Thomas McMillan, 415 
West 59th Street, New York City. 

For boarding arrangements, write to William T. Burleigh, Secretary of Local 


Committee, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
* * # 


* Only for business originating at, or destined to, stations on the direct lines of these 
roads between Troy, N. Y., and Montreal, Can. 








CRUCIFIX IN BRASS AND BRONZE. 


Corpus is in Oxidized Silver Plate. 


Presented by the Altar Society of St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the main altar. 
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